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ABSTRACT 

This collection of articles was selected from the 
1959-1969 Division for flirls and Women's Sports ''Volleyball ouidesi. 
This third edition in the Aaierican Association for Health, Physical 
Kducation, and Recreation's sports Articles Reprint Series contains 
articles stressing the changes that have occurred in the sport of 
volleyball in the past 10 years. The booklet was designed to help the 
reader become informed abrtut this fast changing game. The articles 
•re grouped under six main headings: g^ neralt teaching and coaching; 
sicills and drills; testing: recreation; and miscellaneous. The 
general articles contain information on volleyball terms, rules, and 
strategies. The articles on teaching and coaching provide teaching 
techniques and a suggested volleyball unit for the fourth grade. The 
next section provides the reader with information on the pass, 
overarm serve, and a strengthened defense. The next two sections deal 
with tests of skill in volleyball and the uses of the sport in 
recreation. The miscellaneous articles offer official rules for 
corecreational volleyball, a selected bibliography, a list of visual 
aids, and a volleyball scoresheet. (BRB) 
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Volleyball has probably changed more than any other 
'sport in the last ten years. This change has been brought 
about by two main factors—the inclusion of volleyball in 
the Olympics in 1964 and 1968. and the impact of the Fourth 
National Institute for Girls and Women's Sports in 1966. 
The Fourth National Institute undoubtedly exerted its great- 
est influence on the school and college programs, for power 
volleylMll can now be seen at all levels of play. 

The change in the game has gr«atly aftacted thfe choice 
of articles for this edition of S«ImImI VMqrtoll AitielM. 
Many of the well-written articles from the earlier Cuidts 
included in this series could not be chosen because of the 
vast difference in techniques today. A large concentration 
of articles from more recent QuMm is the result. 

Selected Volleyball Mteles is representative of the game 
today, and the articles were chosen for their potential value 
in helping the reader to become informed about our fastest 
changing game. 

Jo Anne Thorpe 
Editor 
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Power Volleyball 

HOWAtD G. DANFOUD* 



The ilitfercnce between power volleyball and ordinary volleyball 
is the ditTerence between excellence and mediocrity, between superior 
and inferior teaching. Teachers should make every effort to improve 
the quality of their teaching of volleyball because (a) whatever is 
worth teaching is worth teaching well: (b) the superior teacher 
constantly stretches the capacities of her students, challenges them 
to rise to higher levels of performance, and teaches them never to be 
satisfied with mediocrity if excellence is possible; and (c) the 
higher the level of skill, the greater the enjoyment of the game and 
the more likelihood that the individual will continue to participate 
for years after she has left school. 

A major responsibility of the teacher is to cultivate in her students 
a strong preference for excellence over mediocrity. This never- 
ending search for perfection must inevitably include intensive teach- 
ing of both the basic skills of volleyball and the team strategies 
which parallel it. Let*s consider, first of all. two important funda- 
mental skills. 



Tlie Serve as mi OffcMive Wea^poa 

The overhand serve is more difficult to master than the under- 
hand, hut is used almost exclusively by the better teams of this 
country because it is far more difficult for the opposing team to 
handle than is the vtiderhand serve. So skillful have many players 
become in their i^u* of the overhand serve that it has developed 
into an offensive wiujpon comparable to a powerful serve in tennis. 
Teachers should d*» u". they can to help players acquire a high degree 
ol skill in this serve. 

Teach the players to stand facing the net squarely with the left 
loot advanced. They should toss the ball up with the left hand and 
sirike it with the heel of the open right hand, reaching as high as 
possible to hit the ball. The ball is tossed up. not in front of the 
ixc, but directly in front of the right shoulder. The hitting arm is 
htnX almost at a right angle just prior to hitting the ball, but 

• Formerly M Colorado State College. Greeley; now deceased. 
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straightens in the priKess of executing the serve. If the player holds 
the hall so the valve is toward the receiving team, a serve can be 
developed that will dip and slide after being hit. This tendency to 
Uip fast after the hall crosses the net can be accentuated bv capping 
the ball with the fingers as il is hit. thus imparting top spin lo the 
ball. By not capping the ball with the fingers as it is hit, the player 
priHluces a floating ball that jumps, slides, aiid dies quickly after 
crossing the net. Teachers should emphasize that the mere ability 
lo serve is not enough, and should enwourage players to experiment 
in developing serves which their opponents cannot return easily 

leachers should never forget the importance of students' experi- 
encing success as quickly as possible. In teaching the serve, start 
the learner within U) feel of the net, then ask her to move back one 
Mcp after each succevsful serve. Almost immediately she sees 
ncrseit as a successful server and acts accordingly. 

Tlie Cllest Pass 

If it is pcrssible to say that any one skill in volleyball is more 
important than another, it is passing. For every serve, a team 
makes many passes. The serve is easy to teach; the pass is difficult. 
Most teams serve well; most teams do not pass nearly as well as they 
serve. The team that cannot pass cannot set up, and the team that 
cannot set up must fail in its attack. Time and effort spent on 
leaching and practicing the pass will be well worthwhile. 

The greatest and most common error in volleyball is the attempt 
to pass a low ball by a two-handed contact with palms upward 
thumbs out, and backs of the hands flat toward the floor This pass 
IS not recommended because it frequently results in holding fouls 
the chest pass and the dig pass arc more useful. 

The chest pass is the most effective method of passing a volleyball 
Teach the player to stand wtlh the feet well spread, one foot slightly 
advanced, hands a little above face height, backs of hands toward 
the face, fingers widely spread, thumbs and index fingers nearly 
touching and forming a small "window" through which the player 
IS told to look. As the ball is played, the player should move so 
that her nose will be under the ball, which she can see through the 
"window." Just before passing, the player should crouch slightly, 
but as her hands touch the ball her entire body extends in a forwaixl 
and upward movement. If the pass has been made correctiv the 
arms will be extended above the head, not out in front of the face 
It IS usually helpful to jump from the floor slightly as the final phase 
of tl^ pass However, a player should never jump to meet a ball in 
O . the fim phase of executing the pass, because she has no control 

^ ^ when both feet are off the floor. 



All passing should be done with the fingers and thumKs. The 
palms of the hands shuuld not touch the hall One can tell if the 
baM has been played correctly: the sound itself will tell — a dull 
**plunk** means hitting with 'ingcrs and thumbs; the loud '*smack** 
heard when the palms are used is incoriect. 

The most effective practice procedure I have used in developing 
skill in the chest pass involves the following: Stretch a rope across 
the couit, parallel to the net and about 12 feet back from it. This 
rope should be at least 10 feet high. Place four canvas archery 
target faces flat on the floor about 6 feet apart, with their centers 
not more than 3 feet from the net. Arrange four squads of players 
back of the rope in single file with each squad facing one of the 
target faces. The drill begins with the easiest and simplest step and 
progresses a"* follows: 

1. Tbe first girl in each squad tosses the ball up to herself and 
passes it over the rope onto the target. The others follow in 
turn, each passing the ball three times. 

2. The squad leader, standing between the rope and the net, 
tosses the ball with both hands over the rope to the passer 
who attempts, as before, to hit the target with her passes. 

3. The squad leader serves the ball to the passer with an under- 
hand serve. 

4. The leader serves to the passer from about 10 feel back on 
the other side of the net. 

Competition among the squads adds interest to this drill. Allow 
one point per team as each player passes the ball over the net and 
onto the target. 

The two chief characteristics of a good pass are height and 
accuracy. The rope guarantees height and the target assures accu- 
racy. The participants can see quite clearly whether their passes are 
good or poor. 

Tlie Dig Pw 

Often a chest pass cannot be used because the ball is too close 
to the floor to get under it properly. This generally occurs when a 
spiked ball has been driven toward a defensive player below her 
waist. With all balls of this type, the dig pass should be used. The 
player assumes a crouched position, and as the ball comes near, she 
holdt out an arm, hand closed and palm up. The ball may be 
played off the closed hand, wrist, or fairly rigid arm. The ball 
should be contacted with about as much force as a bunt in baseball 
atwl should be hit upward fairly high so a teammate can get under 
^ it to make the next play. Many outstanding plavers today place 

J (J the palms of their hands together, interlace the fingers, and with 



extended arms execute the dig pass by playing the ball off the two 
wrists. The underhand pass with open hands is not used by any of 
the better players in America. 

An excellent method of practicing the dig pass is to have the 
leader stand on a level above the members of her squad — on 
bleachers, stepladder. or chair--with the squad in a semicircle 
about her; she throws the ball at them in such a position that they 
must use the dig pass to retrieve it. The force and angle of the 
throw will be determined by the ability of the players to handle the 
ball effectively. 

TV Spike 

This is the last phase of olfensi\c play, the most difficult, and by 
far the most spectacular. A good pass, followed by mi excellent set- 
up, should result in a ball hard-driven into the opponent's court. 

Spiking is one of the most difficult of all athletic skills to master 
because it involves hitting a moving ball with great power and with 
accuracy over a high net into a court guarded by six players, three 
of whom are blocking, and doing all this while your own body is 
entirely off the floor. This is roughly comparable to a softball 
batter's jumping into the air to hit a pitched ball. 

The beginning spiker should learn to hit the ball first from a 
standing position. She should toss the ball about chest high with 
^'^f.Kt hand and hit it hard with the heel of the right har>d with a 
^'^'P-[**c motion. The next step is learning to approach the net 
properly: Jump high in the air and hit an imaginary ball. The net 
should be lowered to about 5«/i feet so that the players may experi- 
cncc a measure of success early in their spiking practice. Gradually, 
as skill is developed, the net is raised 2 or 3 inches at a time until 
eventually, after several days, it is at the proper height. 

The spiker*s approach to the net, take^, and jump are very 
"JJPp'^ant and should be uught carefully. The player stands 8 to 
10 feet from the net; Ukes a few quick, short steps toward the net; 
brings both feet together in a nuMnentary two-foot stop; crouches: 
jumns as high in the air as possible brings Che spiking hand behind 
the head, as a catcher does in throwing to second base; and hits the 
imaginary ball with the heel of the open hand in a quick whipping 
motion. 

The next step is to hit an actual ball tossed up within 2 or 3 feet 
of the net and 5 to 8 feet above it. The teacher should emphasize 
the following points: 

I. The spiker must not start her jump until she knows where the 
set-up is. If she commits herself too soon, she will be out of 
position to hit the ball effectively. 
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2. The spiker must come to a definite two-foot stop after the 
short take-ofT run; otherwise, her momentum wilt carry her 
into the net or across the center line, both of which are fouls. 

3. The approach should be either straight in toward the net or 
at a slight angle — never parallel to the net. 

4. The take-off should be behind the ball, never directly under 
it, since the spiker can hit a ball much harder and more 
accurately if it is in front of her than if it is over her head. 

5. Timing on the jump is extremely importam. The higher the 
ball is in the air when hit. the more sharply it can be smashed 
into the opponent*s court. Therefore, not only should the 
spiker be able to leap high into the air. hut her jump must be 
timed so that she can hit the ball at the highest point of her 
jump. 

Defeittlve fUy 

A gooi\ offense is said to be the best defense in most games. But 
in volleyball a team must be able to stop its opponent*s serves and 
spikes before it can possibly score, since only the serving side can 
9»core, and the serve is almost invariably returned with a hard spike. 

About 85 percent ol served balls land in an area 5 feet in 
front of the endline and 5 feet back of an imaginary line running 
from side line to side line through the middle of the defensive court. 
Therefore, when receiving a serve, the front line players should 
nove back from the net about 10 to 12 feet and the back line play- 
ers move up uniil they can almost shake hands with the front line 
players. The front line set-up girl, however, suys close to the net. 
She does not want to handle the serve, since a served ball is very 
difficult to set up properly. While awaiting the serve, the playen 
on Lhe receiving team should stand in a slight crouch, facing the 
bail squarely, with hands in position above head level, and ready 
to move quickly to the right, left, forward, or back so they may get 
under the ball wtien executing the pass. 

When the opponents are spiking! the defensive team should try 
to uke the speed off the spike by Mocking the ball at the net. Gen- 
erally, the three front line players will be involved in the block. 
After determining where the set-up is going, blockers should nH>ve 
to that spot with the middle blocker directly opposite the ball and 
about 18 inches from the net. All three blockers go up together, 
arms extended as high as possible, fingers spread and tilted slightly 
backward, the six hands forming a barrier immediately in front of 
the ball. The hands should be within 2 or 3 inches of the net, but 
Q must not to*ich or go over the net. Tiltina the hands back prevents 

> ]f injury to the fingers and lessens the possibility of touching the net. 
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The center back player is a key figure on defensive play. When 
the three front players are blocking, she moves up directly back 
of the middle blocker and within 3 or 4 feel of her to get all spiked 
balls that hit the blocker's hands and fall just back of them. When 
her team is spiking, she moves up back f the spikcr to get all balls 
ti.at are blocked and drop back over mc spikerV: head. In other 
words, she plugs up a hole where, as stu^lies show, numerous points 
are lost unless this bit of defensive stratCe'y is carried out. 

TcM Smicgy 

When the ball comes over the net, each girl on the team should 
know precisely where the ball should go and what her particular 
job IS on that play. In general, team strategy calls for a pass, a set- 
up, and a spike. The first player who receives the ball from the 
opponents will pass it to the set-up player at the net. whose spiker 
IS also at the net. Fifty percent of the time, the set-up player will 
be in the center front with a spiker on either side of her. This is a 
far stronger position than if two set-up players are at the net 
because it permits an element of deception in the attack. Facing one 
of the spikers. the set-up player may set the ball either to the 
spiker in front of her or back over her head to the other spiker. 
She attempts to deceive the opposing blockers into thinking she will 
set the ball to one spiker while she plans to give it to the other 
hoping that the second spiker will be able to hit the ball before the 
blockers can get into position to block. 

The teacher who sets her standards high and who is never satisfied 
with mediocrity when excellence is possible will do everything in 
her power to interest youth in volleyball. She knows that their 
enthusiasm will vary directly with their degree of skill. She also 
knows that skill in serving, passing, setting up. spiking, and blocking 
cannot be attained in a short time. It takes weeks and months of 
patient and intelligent practice, consUntly motivated, checked and 
corrected by an observing teacher before truly worthwhile results 
can be obtained. But once they have been attained, these skills and 
the absorbing interests that accompany them will enrich the lives of 
the girls over many years. 
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Kalh. Occasionally, in the recreational situation one fimls a player 
or two who, no matter how hard the tries, is unaMe t » handle the 
hall without throwing it. As long as the game is plaved for fun, 
MMic allowance for inahility can usually he made hy th'; official and 
tifeerefoar not spoil the game for everyone. 

The Mure of vollcyKall is indeed bright. It has been given a 
tr rwe ^ u s shot in the arm by its inclusion in the Olympics, hut 
wlKther it is being taught to women, elementary children, or 
tmiagcrs, and whether it is for fun or competition or for students or 
teachers, the basic skills remain the same. The variations of the 
game exMt in terms of execution of skills, officiating, teaski play, 
and straiigy. 
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'MMcMn0 VoM^ytoall 
Puntimmmntrnm 



Indiana 'stitute of Tvchnoloov 
Fort Waynv, Indiana 

DON SHONOiU 

Ball Sta^0 UniyarS'Tv 
Muncia. Indianr^ 



ftiUI handlinf accounu for ii^oxiimidy oM-half to tivo-tlMi 
of both oifemc mid dcfcme play in volleyball. With the ^$nc cmi> 
prM of individual fundamcntali luch at wevfm$, pafting, ictlM^ 
ftfiikmt, and blocfcinf, a treat amount of jfachMg or Icaminf tiw 
should be dcvoied to ball-handlinf akiHi (pamng and icttinti 
Without mastery of ball handling, the lagi as serviat do«i- 

inairi play, spibinf and Nocking becowr impoMible to parfon^ 
and the fame baemnes duM and noncompmHivc. 

The term Mi kmdUtm in this article miefi i» *e forearm pM, 
overhand pass, recovery Aoti (one arm mA hart rfbinil), and ibc 
sat (forward and backwad). Screu ia piacod mm tiie forearm pma 
aftd the aet. since the mmainini balMiandH^f JMtaatnuls are mt 
iMed so frequently in a saai^playad t^me. 

Tke remainder of the article ia in ouUma kmm with a brief ex- 
p ia nation of the purpoae, icaiimn prngraMsmi, nad common faidai 
ptepared for each ball4iandling Nmdamsanrt. ma aapUnaliQiia ate 
briar and simple so that they might easily ha Mdarslood by either 
macher ar studem. The beginner or advMai^ flayer may beneftt 
faam the outline, depanditig upon the amamM a* lime ha phves on 
baea m ing proAciant In each detail. 

laN handling may be introduced as early aa^ha fifth grada with- 
out any aheration of the outline. The student ahavld not be allowad 
to alay a game of voNayball until he has had adequate instruction 
and ample time to dmulop his ball-handling 4tm%, To faciliuie 
iMiing, it is i m p m l dut the ball be deflaiad fram one to two 
pwada below the rs n im m s nd a d pressure. It is furU 
that a rubber l aii i hnt not ha used, u it stinp apM 
caMs faar and pa«r bahUs wtarii prevent mmm lai 




The purpose of the fmmmtm pass is to pass the Kail ib Hie stiter 
when MBiving *e sen«. wh«n playing the forocMly^ spike, or 
when pM^ing mmf ball Wo.v the waist. The bal it pnMed hy the 
forewnas. This technique haa replaced the overimnJ paa* in serve 
rccepUM and the undcfteud pau for ai balls played Mow the 
wakt 

Thr^ should be paaaad to the MtMe of the court approxi- 
mata iy g f eet high, and faur to five feet tem the net. The forearm 
pMs Aauid be accurate so that the mmm has a vafiaiy of sets 
availuMr for the spiker. This pass is to tey to the gauK aiuce the 
^ the set and spike hinge directlir u^on ito accueaey. 



body muM he in oorrect 
i-iu Ae forearm _ 

lead to a vanaty af pMifig 
■haul d alwaya atlaa^pt to 
met piaiii m i bafoiv ttu Ndi ia pteycd. 

A. Upper Body: The trunk laatu forwj 
wJa fO ia pii sMe li itaa n thetnuifcj 
baud ia alipfHly in tent af die kuaes ami 
aaa in a dMct liar See Wtir I 

1 The 




a 
the 

of 




4. The arms are Md in front of the hodv and par- 

allel *e thifhs. 

Lower Wmm The lower hody is in a half-M|uat pot^ition with 

a W-depMB between the thigh and the lower leg. 

1 The mm mre shoulder-width a^rt and ilightly suggered. 

2. The My wa^fht is on the brfb of the Icet with the heels 
slighn* off tfle floor. The kmte of the forward foot and 
hall or that §mm are perpendicular. 

3. The hwe joM is al a WKJegree angle with the forearms 
ceiUMd between the knees. 

^' lower-leg muscles are flexed for quick and 

powcM reaction. The thighs and the forcarM remain 



parali^ 
M CMtect 



T hiiik ^ ban contact as a« attempt to absorb or cushion the ball 
preceding avcctantion by the contacting forces. 

A. The ball Mtacts the "meaty" surface of the forearms be- 
tween the «rtst and dhow joinU. See Figure 4. 

J. The Wl is oanucted in front of the body with the arms 
cenlani fco ii u n the knees %ifhenever possible. 

2. Both VMS ane level and contact the ball simultaneously. 

3. The oMplcie arm (lower and up^r) remains locked 
withM handing at the elbow. 

B. The haadbr ite hall approaches, the nnm the ball will have 
to be cu^Md. Often this ratfuiics a backward movemem 
^l^^ ""P"^ ^ ■MWient of contact. The laM 
lechm^iia a backWHd shoulder roll for ultimate 

pan contact. 
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fa^' O^ ^f^mtk mreltratt ihr hall in the oppoaite directien 
are evanrtcd in mm «nna#i. sy nU hw n i u d movement as the biii 
IS being ahsorhad npnnnMnct by she forearms. 

A. Eliminate ^rtiv mcatiM *at the arms do not swing 
up to meet tBB 

B. The lower hn*ir piiii n id e s sndM^i acceleration to the ball m 
iheknee and pints cxiani frnm a M*degrce angle k> 
jPproxinni>dy a W^dtgree wm^. This n the primary foaoe 
•*ich Mt^mmm^ hall in die cppoaiie direction; howaw. 

O , die speed a#dfc ■■ liiig ball is also a factor. 
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C. Follow through with the legs in the direction that the hall 
is played to allow longer contact with it when the speed of 
the oncoming hall allows such a move. See Figure 5. 



Practical AppHcaCiofi of SklH 

A. Master the technique without a ball. 

1. Stress complete relaxation of forearm muscles. 

2. Concentrate on a smooth, rhythmic movement of the 
lower body with no arm swing. 

3. Always start from a squat position and return to it imme- 
diately after follow-through. Continue repeatedly and 
rhythmically. 

B. Throw hall into air and **hump** k office until complete control 
is obtained. Progressively throw hall higher. 

C. Use a high flat surface (wall) ami **bump** ball repeatedly 
against the wall using proper form each time. 

D. Progress to using a partner with repeated "bumping.** 

E. Master each stage of progression before attempting to exe- 
cute the following one, as bad habits may be formed if 
progression is too rapids. 

ifiaM caaMMM foivarHi rsMHa i*aaRi 

A. Contacting the ball on the clasped hands instead of the fore- 
arms. 

B. Standing too upright; standing flat-footed. 

C. Standing in a parallel stance, not allowing quick forward, 
backwaai, and lateral movement. 

D. Not keeping forearms close tofcther; failing to keep foreamw 
parallel with thighs; keeping arms either too high or too low, 
causing a poor or impossible trajectory. 

E. Not rotating wrists far enough outward, causing the ball to 
be played olT the bone of the forearm. 

F. Striking at the ball with the forearms, causing too much 
acceleration and not enough absorption. 

G. Not clasping hands together. 

H. Being tense. 

I. Keeping arms flexed instead of straight; not watching the ball 
contact the forearms. 

i. Failing to move to play the ball between the lep as often 

er|c „ 



K. Not using lower body (thighs and lower leg) for accelera- 
tion of the ball. 

L. Not following through for ultiiMe length of ball contact 
and control. 



SKTTINO 

The purpose of jwtting is to set the Ml precisely to the spikcr 
so thai it might be forcefully and tactfwNy returned across the net 
in as nearly an unreturnable manner as possiNc. The ball is set by 
both hands above the forehead, which i» ilic most accurate method 
of controlling the ball. 

There are a variety of sets which vary m lieight and placement. 
However, accuracy is more important tlm variety, so the "regular 
set** should be mastered first. The refMbr set is approximately 
12 to 15 feet in height, two feet from tte net. and near the corner 
of the front court. 

As the ball is passed, the setter murt move rapidly to get his 
body directly under the ball as it is faiisg. TIk bodv must be in 
the same correct position c^ch time wi* the iMd, li^is, and feet 
in a direct line under ihe approaching htM to assure consistency, 
accuracy, and variety in the set. 

A. Upper Body: The head, hands. aniK. md trmtk are in a 
"ready position * awaiting the paat anrf aAnnce m a *playing 
position** prior to contact with tkt M. Sae FifHaa 6 and 7. 

1- The head is tilted back, eyca iMtaig Hp at ball, and 
directly under it at it falls. 

2. The hands in the **ready paaiMi** are at diest level, 
relaxed, slightly adducted. Im ^vkagfmg pMition,** the 
hands are above the forehead wib me palmt 

3. The arms are away from the M)r with the «»ows point- 
ing out in a comfortable, nainarf arc for frae movement. 
Shoulders then route as the mmm move itmm **ready 
position** to the **pUying pnsitma'* 

4. The hack is slightly arched and Hie body is facing the 
direction that the ball is about t# i« set. 

B. Lower Body: The lower body it in a B^-Miuat pmmion with 
a 90^gree angle in the knee i^iim prior to comact. While 
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the seller is in Ihe **ready position,** the angle at the knee may 
be in excess of 90 degrees for comfort. 

1. The feel are shoulder-width apart and slightly staggered, 
with the body weight on the balls of the feet. All move* 
ment is forward as the hall is played. 

2. The legs are at a 90-degree angle for fast movement and 
power. They aid in the set and allow for longer ball 
contact, thus better accuracy and "touch." 

Cniart 

Again, ball contact is thought of as an attempt to absorb or 
cushion the ball by use of backward movement preceding accelera- 
tion by the contacting fofcet. Ball contact in the set is quite exact- 
ing and requires a hi^ degree of skill to allow a legal contact. 

A. Ball Positioning: The ball is contacted directly in front of 
the forehead. Any variance to either side, behmd, or below 
the forehead may result in the balPs being ^'redirected** or 
**thrown** — an infraction of the rules. The ball contacts the 
fingers six inches above the forehead, and, due to Anger and 
wrist hyperflexion from the force of the biAll, it comes within 
two to three inches of touching the forehead. See Figure 8. 

B. Finger Positioning: The fingers must be relaxed for absorp- 
tion and for maximum length of contact. The finger poaition- 
ing must always be consistent upon contact with the ball for 
accuracy. 

1. Proper positioning or **cup** — Grip the hall with the 
Angertips and form an equilateral triantle in the center 
of the ball with the thumbs and index Angers serving as 
the sides of the triangle. First rotate the index Angers 
two inches apart and then the thumbs two inches apart, 
allowing the remaining Angen to shift comfortaNy 
around the ball. The thumbs are at a 170-degree an^ 
and never leu. This same **cup** is required for every ball 
contacted when setting. 

2. The ball contact is on the digital areas of the hands and 
never on the palms. 

3. The Angers are relaxed upon contact, and the force of the 
ball causes them to shift around its surface. The force also 
causes the Angers and wrist to hyperAex as the arms Aex 
for added absorption. The thumbs, index Angers, and 
foreAngers are the main contacting areas, with the ring 

O Angers and little Angers lerving to stabilise the contact. 
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CMtaCtiiil il^'MCM 

At the moment the ball in contacted, the levert of the flnfer, 
writt, elbow, hip and knee joints are used in one synchronized 
movenient whkh forces the ball to accelerate in the opfxnite direc- 
tion. This synchronization allows for maximum ball contact, which 
in turn allows for maximum ball control and accuracy. {Note: 
Care must be taken in the areas of ball contact and contacting 
forces so that the ball does not visiMy come to rest in absorption 
and b not thrown in acceleration.) 

A. The big muscles (leg extenson and shoulder roUtors) provide 
the energy for the acceleration, but the smaller muscles (in 
the lingers, wrists, and forearms) are the most important, as 
they provide accuracy in addition to limited acceleration. 

B. Complete extension (follow-through) for all levers is most 
desirable even to the extent of the setter's leaving the floor 
slightly in the direction that the ball is act. Aii movement 
in the **forward let** is forward upon completion of the 
fundamenUl. See Figure 9. 

C. Synchronization is very important, as an early extension by 
a lever does not allow for maximum ball contact. A late 
extension by a lever results In the balls being contacted too 
long, resulting in a rule violation. 

rncHari AppMriisn W SMI 

The "whole method** is used to teach complete body positioning. 
However, the **part method** is usually better for teaching ikill 
contact and limited contacting forces (llnfen, wrists, and fore- 
arms). Proper Anger positioning and contact should be mastered 
before the complete fundamental or skill is attempted. The **part 
method** is also more effective in teaching Anger, wrist, and arm 
relaxation for absorption and acceleration. 

A. Master the proper Anger positioning, or "cup.** The body is 
in a standina position and bending at the waist so that the 
chest is parallel widi the floor. The arms are away from the 
body in a natural arc. The ball te held approximately feet 
in front of the face, svhich is looking down at the floor. The 
ball is approximately at knee level. Use the proper Anger 
positioning to hold the ball. (Note: This same body posiUon- 
ina is used to teach flnner positioning and waist and arm 
relaxation-acceleration.) Part method. 

B. In the position described in A, bounce the ball easily on the 
floor and eliminate any wrist extension or abduction (isolate 
wrist movement). Catch the ball as it rebounds from the floor 

U 
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unini the piopet "cup/* C heck the Kull-hami rclalkmhip. 
JiMancc hclwecn imkK llnfcrs ( two inchcn). dinUfKc hetwccn 
thumbt (iwo iiwhct). uml Mnglc of thumht H70 dcgmtil: 
mihJ nuke Mirc there t% JiciUl conlncl only. Repent until 
cofrtct hull-hand rdatiomhip it highly comiftlent. Pan 
method. 

C\ 'Same body pvsiiioninf as A.) iouncc the hall on the Aoor 
ining finger extemiivn ami i»ri«t abduction and extension only 
lo acccfterale hall. Fliminale arm exlemion and Aexion < iso- 
late elhow and shoulder movement). As the hall rehounds. 
ftreu complete relaxation oi llngen and wrisli . Utilizing the 
proper "cup" and finger-wrisi reiaaalion. ahaorh the force of 
the rebounding hall hy allowing it lo hyperflea the fingers and 
wrists. As the force is ahsorhed. the hall immediately returns 
to the floor hy uae of the relaxed linger and wrttt levers. To 
he|in. actually catch the hnU aa it hyperHexes the fhigers and 
wrtsis and iIimmi return it to the ioor Mr use of exteiHion. 
Gradually tpted up the bounce untH the Ml on contact does 
not viamy come lo rest. Ctmpkte ftkumtkm of the ^ngrrs 
Mif wHm9m im mhaorpikm mmd ^rcfUrmkm Im MtrtMsed. Do not 
uae the wrist and finger muscles in extension. If relax«d. they 
will automatically extend due to the force of gravity. ( Note: 
TwoHninule maximum length aa muades be c ome tenae.) 
Part method. 

D. (Same body positioning aa A ) lounce the ball eiimimnimft 
wrist Hexion. extension, and abduction. However, now use 
arm iexion and extension to abaorb and acc eler a l e the con- 
tinuouyy bouncing baN. Relaa aa much at the elbow ^nt aa 
poaaMe lo aiow ilie speed of *e bnN lo be abaofbed aa the 
arm fkaea. The baN is acc al i r a Ud back to the fkior by relaxed 
arm exu nai o n. Siren prop e r **ciip.^ relaaed arm muades. 
and no wriat movem e nt. (Noie: Two minut e maximum.) 
Part method. 

E. (Same body poaitioning m A.) iounce tbe ball on the floor 
and c ombin a exerdae C ( Ibiftr-wriat flexion, exienaion, and 
abduction) and exerciae D (arm exi e naion and fkxion) into 
one smooth, syncbromaed movement. Concentrate on re- 
laxing and maintaining maximum length of baN contact in 
absorpt i on and awilefation. inckward movement f iexion) 
of the arms and relaxed fbigert and wriata wiN allow the ball 
lo be eusliioned. When the arms start forward (exienaion). 
the relaxed fingers and wrists wiN continue to hyperflex for 
Icmger baiS contact, and as the arms are fully extended, the 
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relaxed lln|cre jirMl whut will flriMlly extend for a maximum 
contact dittance and accuracy. Part method. 
F. Progress from the past exercises of bouncing the hall on the 
floor to using a partner to practice relaxation, ahtorptkm, 
acceleration, and synchroniiation. Three individuals are in- 
volved in this exerciie with one serving as an asaistant while 
the other two perform the task. 

The nonperforming individual stands erect, hends at the waist, 
and places his hands on hit knees with fully extended arms. 
The flat surface of hit hnck. which is parallel with the floor, 
is used as a playing surface. The hall will now he plaved 
acrosA his hack hy the two performing individuals, thus 
changing the ntanner in which gravity acts upon the per- 
former's muscle relaxation. In the previous exercises, oravity 
aided relaxation upon extention of the levert of the nnflers. 
wrists, and arms, at all exiention wat toward the floor. Now 
extention will be parallel with the floor requiring a ceruin 
amount of muade tension to keep the contplete arm from 
dropping to the tides of the performer. Tht phyimg of the 
Mi ny fhr ttpprr hudy chsmges froin 0 vfriicmi to m kohtomimi 

The two peKormers face each other acrots the attittant*s 
hack. Their lower bodies are in a M|uat position, timulating 
the proper lower bod^ positioning explained earlier. The 
anglet at the knee iomt and waitt may he lets than the 
desired 90^§n€ angle, depending upon their heights and 
the height of the aitiuanc. 

The upper bodies of the two pe rform e rs are titghlly diiforenc 
than their desired poaitioiiii^ due to the height of die 
bending attistant s back and due to the hall s bainf played 
on a horieonlal plane. The hands are at the tMe of the 
ataiatant s back and tlighdv above it in a relaxed poaMion 
with the palma of each p e r f orm e t facing. The arms are in a 
natural arc away from the body at in proper upper body 
position. 

The pertoniier*s back it bowed to allow hit head to be poti- 
tinned directly behind hit hands. The head it approximalely 
tix inchet behind the hands. 

Atauming this complete body poaitioning. play the rolNnf ball 
continuously back and forth acrott the aaaitlant's back. 
Progress as in the earlier exercises by flrst ttretting finaer 
and writt flexion and extention. plus proper Anger positioning 
upon ball contact. Gradually accelerate the speed of the half 



which Midft in relaxed vKiiorption and acceleration ' 
laxalion of Ihc finfcn ami wmit it acquired in Ibi > ^. 
add synchronized forearm extension and flexKM ^ 
upperarm adduction and abduction. This Im* » 
chronixation of the Anfem. wrists, forearms. mtS iMr«M» 
for maximum length of Kail contact by the upmlMK 
Alternate performer and assisiant positions, nijiiiiaijii i,., ^ 
of one minute, at squat position and continum^ ^<WV^ ^ 
movement causes tenseness in the muscles.) PWt 

G. The next profretsion is to setting the ball in . 

ward trajectory i\2 to 15 feet high) throug v i 

proper body positioning, ball contact, and con» .jmh ' n 
The use of the lower body is added as a %ym^^ .m- 
tacting force in this exercise. The performer imv^ ^I 
directly over his head and hi|h enough to allow 4mm u ^ ^% 
whoit body into proper potition to tet the ball iMow 
iVHiM be accurate, so that the ball drops tcraight ^mm ^afd 
the performer's forehead, eliminating exceasive mmmm^nt by 
the body in centering under the baM. Using mmmtr body 
potition ne. hall contact, and contacting forcM, iie M is aet 
directly above his head four to Ave feet and then caught. 
Repeat and r»dually increaae the height of the aet as lower 
body synchronization is obtained. Continue until ttie set is 
12 to 15 feet high and complete body follow-thmigh is 
karncd. The performer may comimmomJy set the ball above 
^ . executed skills warrant the pro- 

grctaMNi. Whole method. 

H. When individual skii it attained in the fundamental, pfogreas 
to tatting in pairt. Tlie performen now learn to potition 
Hi e mta t^u pfopeHy under a liall played by a teammme One 
perforater lotan thebai into the air andtettittohis partner, 
wte It approximalily IS Itet away (half conrt). H« ^ nnts 
t^ the ban 12 to 15 feet Mfh. in a tlrai^ line 

^ipt accnralaly on the head of iHt partner. Tlir 
n itoeiving the ball quickly poaitiont himaeif \ ^ * 
e%<er. the receiver, in comet body potiiioningwiil tik m 
tfnippiM directly in front ei hia fnnhaad. cntrAes ite ^aU. 
He or the inatnicior checks hit /inger ^tkmifut on the baH, 
hit comphfe hotiy ^iiomit^t, and the poftfrkm of ikt hmN 
m relation to hit head. The recdver now becomet the tetter 
aa he totaet the baN into the air and tets it to hit partner. 
Repeat until each performer conaistently maintains proper 
positioning and accurately tets the ball with the detired 
traiectory. Whole method. 
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I. Repeal «:\crci?»e H. hui i**'' »hv r to immcdialcly set 

the hall jbiwe his own ^^t^ set it to his partner 

ContiniMHisly re^et the Inuli MMilt: ni^-*i<Hl. 
J. Repeat exercise H. hut ^$<rmm^mr^^ «mrn the hall to the 

other partner using prof^ ^mm ^rn^ues. Pluy the hall 

Ci»ntinucN»sly. Whoie ivmm. ^ 



The »pikc is ihe methiHi Mpkn m •^yKi^l for forcefully 
tactfully returning a Aet Mli ini ^ ^ y iw nc nt ^ court. It is one 
A volleyhairs miKi exciting >»>^anu-t«aiK a«A t^oMiii he intriHluced 
early in the vollcyhall unit. %fMt can ^e inchMleJ as early as 
%e seventh grade. Lowering fUr i^x'^m^ o !«veral inches ahovc 
the standing reach of the 'A^trnm-mmt ^^ta^tm facilitates instruction. 

Few sports coiMn a fmttammmt»* ntwz difficult to execute. 
Despite iU compkMiie«, the ^fi^LMr ^ successfully taught hy 
hrcaking the teachtnv progtmmom mm ^^mm phases. 



A. Correct arm action and hwlJMfttt4> ts the initial phase of 
the ftpilMHi sciHiefice. 1 he hMMi»M» i»i arm and hand action 
is as fotam: 

1. CoHMvt with the Ml WmMiii t^e Mntde with an open, re- 
laMtf iMind at a puiwt h to tHinc<iai iw tnsnt of the spiking 
siHMMfr. The ideal filaii— *iip « ^ ite hall to the hody 
mmm discovered Wv the 'nmlmi fhts relationship he- 
cmmm an integral of ^^t^ md must always he 
mmtmd prior to the ihmiI smm* «Hh the Hall. 

2. coniM mm itm 0paiMm» « «Micwhere^hetween 

■ppad^MMi liHrMI to atMire het- 
tcT^s KHatl. VMa^gd em^m mmtkt in increased 

on the hall. 
»^ in^nlal axis 




a rc^^ rnNes an 
arm is» Hexed 
to the right 
» laid b«ck in a 

rata r file Ml mrm is aoiHiiiu raw e d ahove and 
an * of the Head ti aid rn^HM^ ^once and propulsion 
dMr**Mtthe acMMl spt^i^g k^cua 
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5. During the spike, the body is rotate<i to the Irff w^r- 
impetus from the extended balance (tefi ) ^ . 
this force is the action of the spikmg urifi .m^h inr 
action, the right elbow is brought torwaMi mm 

until it reaches a point directly m from «i riiK 
shoulder. During contact, the arm is fullv 
the shoulder is lifted. The lifting action of 
adds extra reach to the spiker, well »s ^.w^ 
built-in reminder to extend comp^tely upon i — i TK 
hand, still relaxed and forming around the kmiL m mmm^ 
through the ball in the culmination of the vimv^ i««vc- 
If the hand and wrist are relaxed, the fnllrr' ^ 
essential for imparting topspin and direction «r r«w 
will automatically occur. If the spike has bmm 
executed, the fingers of the spiking bund wil i« 
toward the floor after contact. 
iSoie: The lopspin aspect of thr spike mm m 
sized. JiHt as a short server in tennis mma 
hall to place it m the serving area, the spiker n v*iai HMt 
muj^t aisp ini^Mi topi p in to a ball set away ' 

6. The greater the preparatory backsMig, 
cocking action of the arm. the roMion q# the ,p^^ 
and often, the arching of the hack, the giiMa the osf« 
tributing force to the balPs acoelcralHai. ft mma v 
cautioned, however, that spiking aaruracy, lia i u i a *- «h| 
placement should never be sacriiccd §m pmmm 

ever, succeu is not measured by hcyw bmU Ml ^ iw 
but in the number of points won or Imt at a yMi itm 
sptke. It shouU ako be strmed that tbe pw"- 
relaxation of the spiker's arm. ilia hotter the KaM 
with the ball. 
Drill Progreation 

I . Ball is held in nanapikisi hai.d in front at bo4y 
hand is wrappasaround kail as in^kinf. topw 
times. Hand is giMd m vertical mi aho«« 
horizontal aais. NmhI aurf wrist lilWi.t Hatl m 
the hand itint ii» striha Hit haU. TIm^ •! Hir hm^ mt^ 
ftngen fnltanr ihm^ after iIm ifi^^ tai, m 
parting diaKtion and t^PVin to thel»all 

2 Ball is hM at wwtt ha^ in nongpfktiqt hand ami mMv 
hit straigN dowa to ihr floor. Si«m mlaxatMir comM 
point, and follow-tliiii«|^. 

3 Repeat drill 2. but hold Ml above fi^ikinir sboul^r Cm. 
tinue to hit ball straight down. Th« necessitate* pf«^T 



at 



follow-through. Ball should not be hit hard; it should just 
rebound head high. Stress control, not power. 

4. Form pairs of partner^ 15 feet apart. Ball is tossed into 
air in front of spiking shoulder and spiked toward oartner. 
Ball should contact the floor six to eight feet in front of 
the spike r. 

Poinis of emphasis: ( I ) Ball is tossed three feet above and 
6 to 18 inches in front of spiking shoulder. As each person 
spikes, he should attempt to locate his best spiking rela- 
tionship to the ball. (2) Relax completely. Elbow is bent 
until ball is conucted. (3) Upon contact, raise shoulder 
and follow through with entire hand. Students check to 
see if ball has forward (top) spin. Stress that fingers 
should point to floor after contact wM tell. 

5. Continue to work in pairs, but at a <ia t B TC of 20 feet. 
Spiker tosses bdl into air m frowl «f right shoulder, 
jumps, and spikes it to floor 8 to 10 tat away. 

Poinis of em^kmii: ( I ) Sane as in 4. (2) Stress tossing 
ball in front of Utt spiking rimilder. (3) Emphasize jump- 
ing straight mlher than forwatd. iMou: Drills 4 and 
5 can be dour individually by the ifftcr standing 12 to 
1 5 feet from a tai, unobstructed wall* md spikint the ball 
to the floor near its junction with the wall. At fintt each 
rebounding b«i should be caught* km after practice, a 
rebounding ball My be continuously ^ed. ) 

6. Move to volleyball court. Drill as ia 5, except hit ball 
over a net lowered I to I feet below recommeiKled net 
height for age gru Mp involved. 

7. Same as in 6, but raise net to regulaliaii height. 

{Note: Stress hitliag out at Ml rather than down. Proper 
topapin will carry ball %mm oourt. Move spikers back to 
a distance five to six fas fHm net. I pi fctfim not hitting 
at the ball will drive it iasadM net. Tlwae hitting out on 
the ball but not impartial topspin mM drive it out of 
bounds.) 

A. The approach 

I. A proper approach is one that aligns the spiker with the 
ball and enablei him to attain the correct relationship 
between the ball and his body. The spiker also uses the 
approach to develop forward momentum, which is then 
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con¥««Bd to Uf9W«nl thrust by using a hed-haS of the 
foot iMhe-ofr. 

2. The kmmc position for ihc spiker is 8 to :0 for from the 
net. 1^ distMce depend upon the sMte of the 

spiker . 

3. The i^oach is MWth oortvctly hined 
step is uken in a liiiiiiion that win ali|;n 
the ball and the mt. The spike, afipro 
shoulders paraMd to ihe net. Tlhs pemHts 
satility by enabkNi a i^er lo hs from any pniiion 
the court and to the n#it or kA side of the a^pponeniN 
oourt. 

4. The final two slapa aic the aaa^ important m wsaparini 
for the jump. The liMfNi of *a trst slep depa«iis on the 

dislaace of the hii mam «ir ^er The ^ 

JiiiBMS' to travet kihpr *e first Hap. 
step m a thoffter ^ 
toapMyMpMiM IWfliride^iMinklei 
the taifhQaMhr«» 10 

B. The take-off 
] . At the conclu 

in the followi«t 
front of the 
W aad 110''; 
far as dbmic 
focused on the hA 
Z. In jumpim, the ha^^^acgtotcd hard to take 
of the adiofi-reaaihBik^iH^a. 

3. As the heds m ftaMd m fcMt of the body (la oiap 
forward motion), i^wmm hapB to swing fo i waai. me 
trunk, hips, 1^, atfi aaklet, Mending m thair paapar 
sequewe, thrust ti» ^fflw u^Mrd. 

4. As iptkar*s mm mmtk *a tap «f i^ir wwaai ate, 
the spicing ^ ^ ^thi^ XL 
back is aidM 

5. The spike is complaay by a win g ing the bai— e arm 4mm. 
straightening the tsMk, and flexing the wat. all 4amt in 

proper sequence. 

C. The landing 

Q I. In alighting after the spike, the jumper wat learn aa lex 

his legs (crouch) and give upon impact for theae re»- 
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son$. I I ) the abM^>rptMMi oi im^mcr .ncr a Jircaier ciiMjincc 
helps \o minimize in|ur\ lo rhf ^*^k. hi* and foot. (2) 
droppini! to a completely aHii»^ti^ ptMNMi kmcri ihc 
splicer's iXfiter ot gravity. ihttr««M^ ai^Mqr ifi ft^Mnini! 
haUncL*. I ^) jroiiching lo¥kcT^ nn^- spiker « bodx NcloU 
net height. dMMnating the — wmt n t n v ot l^Hing in«u> ihc 
net 

The spftkcr's tcet Nhould hr \o ^mmtiiUcT ^ulrtt t4> 

hruMlcfi the base and imiirt^c ^^ym 



M I he- 



Drill ^-ofpt^sion 

I. Jht Hrst drill is to ptmnt %m v* ^tmuik^m^ tin vain 
pri^r arm swing in 



Form a large Mngik circle ij^citi^ 
jUfHp ttnee tiniex 
: linnet. 

a lumesthemc fe«tav of 
is a maHMium aMiip 

A ^ond ttnW in this 
jUM. and Hie laariing 

StMents imm Hvee li 
the ^lass M larfc. i 
or^'c. Maavevcf. three I 
to D ^ wc rw c . ) TItt first 
tronx the nst, depending 
The ftrst pmon m each 
d tate-<4L md a 





The hitting i>t u stationary haM v^ides m o^p^>rtiUM|v to put al> 
ot the spiking tmiiamentaK into ^krrt (with tiic cxccpiHYn of tiaam^ 
a nuwing ball) 

A A six-foot bKkkr i% placed trvj* feet amay from the net with 
the steps or the ladder tow^« the spikcr 

B \n ussistuni stands or sit> ^ top viv the LMidcr «ttr 

hull held in tkt palm of tin Im^n 4»f *r ha^ 

holder arc ndU tocher to mm the r'inTr A MfMrx Tla: 
holder's arm m extended nfr- ball »i p^^taa^ %Mr tes troir 
the net aim ^ high as the kmmer feda rtir upter cm ^uch 
from his nit^mum jump. \km^ ^HpMers iAd Mt Tcai^m ho^ 
high the> ciun jump and reacr Mnicr's 90b ^ * on 

courage ifn; si^er to jump anM rcaush to nmmmmm 
If the hmH t% held lower thanMhr imiy— ranching licight 
of the apikcr. bad spiking kmm, such m hmmg the hail 
without MK extending the aaas. will rcMk. 

C. Right-haaiied spikers form a -*nc to tfcr bcHt 01 each of the 
ladders la a w tfh c for left-haaito^ ^iken » UtilMig the cor- 
rect apiMNich. jrm action. Waid coaMct. and funding. tiK 
spiker Iimk the hmU into the «ipMent s a omn. 

D Each spther chaaK his own iMii after sfikiiig. 

E. Points fw^ ep\ 





Start tt»» steps smm itmm lik 1 
rci-niui^|i to the Ml f«Mri«r<« 
Crouch at take-off < ae haaMMil ju 
CotHact ioor harrf t^vr applicaiimi of ' _ 
prtticiplc. Plant hai^ m front ol tody formaKl 
nKNuentuin. 

Utilizing correct 9tm swing. The h^k swing mm 
occur ^Mng the !■» step if forward mung is u> W 
a<Med to tkc upwaa# forces dunag the ptmp. 

Hit out at ball with .1 loosely evtendeid jrm. v> ' 
try to sfMke straight down. Attempt to p^ace the h i 
into the back onc>third of the court. 
Crouch during landing. 



TIk fourth progression it a frustrating sequence. The npiken 
hawe begun to look skilled in spiking a stationary Ml aad it appean 
tlicy will be capaMc of doing the same with a BW^>i«g ball. IMor- 
tuMiely, this is not true, and the proWcm of eMMishiag Ike batt- 
body relationship, coupled with the synchronizaiiaa es^cMial for 
hitting a moving ball, results in a dilKcult experience .'or i tad K * 
aiKl pupil. 

Inaccurate setting multiplies the problem and it n recomanvided 
that a two-handed underhand tots be uaed in place of the tn. The 
thrower must learn to lost the btll accurately to the same tfmi and 
at the same height. This simpUftes the spiker*s estaMisln^g the 
correct ball-body relationship. 

A. Spiker positions himtelf near the side line and the caavtct 
distance from the net for utilizing the two slap appMtiii 

B. Ball it totsed six to eight feet above the net i« atnilpeatry 
which brings it down near tin side line and diM% m §mm 
of the spiker. 

C. As ball is tossed, ikh ke/cre, spiker aMvat it ti Hie 
proper cadence, alifaia^ hiMrff wMi the baM. 

D. Wlien the correct hnd> bti lalteiMBiMp is alMMwd, n^ikm 
utilizes the correct tafcMif tmd ^piw ball into o ppoi u n fa 
court. After employing inwt laAaiques in landing, spihat 
chases ball and returns it l» tlie next person in line, Sar 
Figures 10-14. 

E. Points of emphmgis: 

1. Surt at correct diatance ffom net. (Mott if dcnti iM 
too far back.) 

2. Do not sUrt in ui«il ball it tel. 

3. Align yourself witfi ball on irst Hep. 

4. In planting beds lor takesiff, stay behind btA. Flex kfi 
and body and attain niaximum haiilit. 

5. In contact with bdl« keep arm loose, exteai ans, raite 
shoulder, and hit through the baH, 

6. Flex and crouch when landing. 




The spike is one of the most challenging funiameatels of a«y 
sport. StudenU are excited about it and will stay long after daas 
to master the correct technique. When it has been tau^t correctly, 
the satisfactions of accomplishment will quickly turn the ditinler- 
ested participant into a lifetime enthusiast. 
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SKRVK 

The serve has progressed from a method used basically to start 
play to a definite otfensive threat. The underhand serve has dis- 
appeared and the overhand power serve has replaced it. The most 
commonly used overhand serve is the floater. Ine round-house and 
spike serves are also used, but the floater is the most effective and 
consistent for both beginning and experienced players. 

The overhand serve is such a strong sconng weapon that it 
should not be introduced to the students until their ball-handling 
skills warrant its introduction. The game could and should be 
adapted until the ball-handling skills are such that the serve does 
not dominate the scoring and play. 

The purpose of the serve is to put the opponents cfn the 
defensive and to score points as a direct result of^ its effectiveness. 
The serve, like tlie spike, is a method of forcefully and tactfully 
sending the ball acro» the net in as near an unreturnable manner 
as possible. However, it is most imporUnt that the serve remain in 
play, and avoiding service faults is of prime importance. 

My PmMm 

The body, for best results, it in the ume position before each 
serve. The server sunds immediately behind the end line or at 
tinnes up to 10 feet back, depending upon the server's preference 
and power. 

A. The body faces the net with the shoulders parallel to the net 
and end line. 

B. The feet are in either a parallel or a slightly staggered stance 
depending upon peru>nal preference. 

C. The knees are flexed for comfort and relaxation. See Fig- 
ure 15. 

XoaMipii Siri4e» Midi C^ivact Aiw AcIImi 

The serve is best Uught by using the "whole method" with the 
toss-up, stride, and u>rrect arm action all integrated into one smooth 
coordinated motion. 

A. The ball is held in both hands. It is held straight armed at 

eye level with the server using extreme concemration prior to 
starting the action. The striking hand is on t;,p of the ball 
with the other hand under the ball ic^^ its support and balance. 

B. The ball is softly tossed above the head to a height of two to 
three feet and so that it is about P/i feet forward of the 



shoulder of the striking hand. Care is taken to prevent the 
ball from spinning. See Figures 16 and 17. 

C. While the ball is in the air, the body weight transfers to the 
back foot to allow the forward foot to step or slide forward. 

D. The server's striking arm resembles the arm of a baseball 
catcher about to throw to second base. It is flexed and 
cocked, with the upper body rotated slightly to the right (for 
a right-handed server) as the front foot (left) steps forward. 
The striking hand is placed next to the ear. The left arm 
remains out in front of the body for balance. 

E. As the ball drops to a position in front of the shoulder of 
the striking arm, and at head level, the body wei^t transfers 
to the front foot. 

F. The striking arm is snapped forward from its cocked posi- 
tion, wiih the hand striking the ball with a forceful jab. 
The striking arm does not follow through, as such a move 
would cause the ball to spin rather than float. The speed 
off the ball will be dependent upon the speed of the striking 
arm. See Figure 18. 

Ml-Haad Cmntmct 

There are several methods of contacting the ball with the hand. 
The important thing is that the ball be contacted the same way on 
every serve. 

A. The three most common techniques are the open hand, the 
cupped hand, and the knuckler (resembling a baseball 
knuckle ball). When the hand contacts the ball in each 
technique, the contact is solid and sharp. The wrist remains 
rigid. 

B. The ball is struck in the center so that the ball will float and 
not spin. Striking the ball below the midline will cause too 
high a trajectory and create backspin. Striking the ball above 
the midline will cause the ball to have topspin and often not 
clear the net. 

DrM ProtrtMkiM 

A. The bail is tossed into the air using the proper stance, toss-up, 
stride, and arm-cocking action. The ball is then caught in- 
stead of struck. Emphasize the following: 

1. The stance is consistent and the server concentrates. 

2. The ball is consistently tossed the same height and same 
distance in front of the shoulder of the striking arm. 
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Tips for TopnotohTMm Play 



JOAN HUiT 



Mm o# m jwiMin ti 
ii« mmm wMi mmI 



' -jlru 



Mi afUdt awy aM in liillili^ 



It ii ImM «m Mm 
• aowlMM M of 



■ffctol iMwM ia voUtyMI? PMMMWiy. it 
M« matm mm jHy. mcW iMiracliiii. ami k*m4mmdimet, m 



7V MWraCMOII, MM MIOraMMMMIOt. M 

pkyM ikMi of Mr otMtral. 1W MMm 
mi* hmr a «poN p iiwi i antf ««N osocuM 



I. Back jloyor hot a I 

gajwiip M ai yM »a atww ani far laaMla g <w lnKmoor lo glvt 
vofW Mp« *• mimm 4mi^ play. 
.?• Bwy p lay h ^a lart of Jaw w i it and Mopw iHua. Ajoed 

J, WMa faM aatf inM ia *• f^aMlWarT^ 

of 



4. ptaywi oaa pta 



AO ptayon aao pHo aaiMMMii froai MiaaaMfM porforiMMt 
I; — . ^ ^ Ihm to *a iiiiiiii Biayw 

•al aTiM AJioi."^ *■ ""^ tUNaa at 



S> Hmm aM km 



— i^^^^^^^H oivwao M vsnayMn. m- 

■agwj>g» II m riUMi 4Mila oarty ia *a 

nii paM a« a f fB U Mftli / for rtwkaNw playwrS 
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ninf mil. h Am wfcw M poMiblt for pww lo b0 pUytd Mriy in 
III* unii, ao ilai <Bi>nN art itevtlopim a itiM of laafii play at ihty 
parfact iMr iMia. AN pUym can iMm lo play in harmoiiy and 
uniiy wkMn Ait hanrojinaom graii^ wMioul tacriidnf iht tkill 
davfloMiani or aMralt of any nMnibor in ilia §roiip. 

6V Volitybail fyrpaaiM aN olhir laM ipona at a carryovor tport 
for kitiNO Unit. Am afM ittni lo onfoy il t wjj il it an txotltnl 
adivily for oortcftaHon. Otrlainly At faaalMNiy of tnci al inltr* 
adkm rtiroii|ii cotdncaliwial daattt in vdWybaH iImniM not bt 
ovoHooliod. VoNtybaN it taaily adaplnWt lo ooaducalional p ttyti ca l 



T II g AMi 

plannod prtnrani baatd on llia natdb of lilt tiiidtniav fimdionai 
MttHodt, and a variaiy of approadMa. Tlit foNoirinf (imniichtt 
dtviott, and vtrtMi pknartt art oi l titd at an aM in itaciiinf ttit 
pottmial vakit of a voNtyMI wiii. Tht nnfiMinni art not in- 
itndtd lo tnibract tlit wMt of voNtybali, bm art Mnit not ofWn 
found in dttcriptiont of Hit jamt* 

A. FInfiitip voity lipt 

L (hftrkmmd voffry. (St t Rf trta I. 2, 3.) EmphoiiBt oon- 
lroHin§ At bnM nMi At AnnAa and fltthy part of At Ant iwo 
Aifirs. Tbt paint donol loncii At brfL Tm Mtaw-Atonifi it in 
ikt dimction of ibt i^t(§tjf» 



6.) 



2. CUrmUf moiiom fittgefHf vctky, (Sm Fifyrw 4. 5. 
Comm. Mm Ml wMi dM rtiytn aurf *. U^kymn of *• „■■■, 



r llwra k • \mek tt i nilii fciMi ika ttm • • iMii^ «^ 



b. IfliMn it • tacli o( voNtyMh. *• ilc lonnMtc 
phMn to Mcfc flit MM bi im4. After a pbyw 
•MtilM fM to At Mtfof bar Nat. 

l.toji»rltftrt<t_tofltoto,».. TUt im Him toU -fill. kS 
to ikt wcoMd. Tkt mmd Hayw MMinH *t M mim *t 



f!"^,** orpoMMi M iltoWtr MMlMii M Mt ciHr iMt. 
jl. If pteywt Mt MMMt to vdlty iw btN m MiH « flw rapt. 



In itMitr 



of Hit iMtr. TUt totHip HaywTrtT^At Mi rSp^^iB! 
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wtiilt hrr iMmmMt followt with m olfefiMvt voNcy or » 
b. Um any driN in wMch the i«rv«r hmmI irnfc iHc 



3. 5#f#idb irn /tfrf Mff* W Mfwmy h^k om the comi. 
a. Tlic btck lint playm nniH fM ttir Ml ovtr tht roft lo 
dig fiMI-liM ptoym. Uit llw roft bodi In 4r¥H Md duriiii 

4. L$0f0 fkg ff€ kdfwmy W «M « r«i^ IM /r#f Wf* «9 

a. UflQ My M in wMch *• fmm and tal-iip ptoyar wmm 
ftm aai npom Aa 

5. Fmrnm m mHp of iMpr §m ltt$ kHik vm m /r#r w0ll, or mm m 
Aaift#f Aalf AaHlfcpafidt 



a. Vaiay tfia Milo talf* ar wMi a pamar, Jban dia taM. 
^. Va<ay dia bad aig»a dia lapa imm a lb i uw MU n a. Bach 
pUyar vaAayt onca and faaa la dia and of d» Una. 



0#nmtf Mmi: Do not patndl cMak ng dia MM. la ama *a am- 
_^nli M dMr Mlaa to add m dM foiaa nf dia vaBay. gnaan r aia 
ptoym m wm% lo nwal dia Ml an at driia. CMop a variaty 



C. Ttam piay davkai 

I. Omn^ 



on^ pAty. Uta ana ddid ol dia aontt* ona mrm. em 
ana aai-nn playar • ona ifUiar. and ona or mora rairlawa. 
i>t9Cfi^§km: na Ml ^ tafvad lo dia Mk-Mna laaaivar. Mia 
aoiaaa dM Ml lo dia laHip playar. wlio taai no lo dia afdiar. Tka 
ioMiar a ili n i fh an o d aM ^ Mfey or a >p*to. Tlia ralrlaaar 
Aa Ml m iw lorvar. Caah larvaff M fva irlali f adaopii I 
Hon ol dia Mono. Tlia Monp aama ona potni for aoA mi 



2: Mn/S^i 
nai«M 



iHnd «M-J fforit. Um dva lo algid playon and ona MM- 
jjlayor 10 a pronp. Back fronf voBayt acfOM a cMa. *a 

><piSr THa iiiaifniiii |M Mana for a poor M. (Any 

dM Indiana! dia M »m not li^iitp < ) Wkan 

tlia Mn a wrong M. rfia taw, poor. Um olayw MaiUng *a 
arror gHiaf anOaaonMidMhNndiM. TM IrM playar M iMvt 
ydM oid dM w ord jMor la dM loMrim M pa dM playara M 

1, fm^-tMlttmM. U« MMhM I* M»4Mir •! iw eoMrt. Two 



Oetcrtptlom: Mwt an mUtk mrm. Am hito 

if*^ •f^- *• ■ •■■^ »• ^ with a — 

Euly in WMM. ptriNii a»««M to Mm wrv«, hut 
■M^-bwoM MM in voim^ (Uae of ikte Mm 
iBjfMn OA a Mmc ) 




4. Covtrimg W ktekimt^ workomi. Um iryiln 



OMirr|^. Tkt ImN m mmM lo any raottv«r 
M. AM oTlMr M mo«« lo covwii^ 

t-,i ^ t^t - - Wfi 

ilwm»» ilM Ml lo ii« 
lotfMjHby. TM» 
•Mt. TW Ml it lorvoi 
pfwtont irte. If MkiMf MM < 

m4 itec vottyt m niecMM, t ^oini it acoM ^ Ite 
Tkt raMviM imni Monm ilit amiM 
i» n p $ mu £ Tkt 9M10 comhMM 




O€9CfipH0m: Om MAjor rub rtnnji it imcomatv. Each pUm 
lioMtaf IW Ml moit mm At fttst roooivtr. If MicoM pbytr 
4o»i ioM%^<it Ml. ptoy ooMmm. If itet doM hoi, iMm^t 
potetitaoQM. (UicoMy wiAMofMoltora^VMotrfpltym.) 
D. VtfM pic M tt toy CMt lo oMm 

Cdmct koy am MO *t tocfoi 10 comet Mamoci of mo» om oo l . 

My OM ii M *• ri#il iNiM. Somt koy cum of vaM in 
Mfi^ iMMton ptrfoci iMr fkilli MM IMM pity trt HtM btkm: 



I . X/y ro#f 10 fmo¥tmem MfMrMrr 

a. To lAt AM#ff; Utt wkm a pkyof it im MMiof from htr 
kntot for low voMtyt. 

b. Sioy cifai/, iNoiv /Mf. Utt wMi t ptoytr MtNt t boH 
hMM IMi 00 *t otl. A Ml MMiAi'M^ iMMMy roMi 
^^^ j^ ibo M; Ant *t pbyor OMtl mtm ^ukkly lo 

c. kim¥0 *kmk, mm¥9 fmi: Utt wMi a plo^ oMm a Ml 
Mmt to *t «M«t of lilt oti. TlM Nfiiiii > «i ooct. 
oMtb oalt for iotlMil atlloo for rtciyytry. 
4. kim¥0 k^rt. ^kmf ml N$mf: Utt olitii a MMv Mwt a 
Ml bMnf low 00 *t M. A low.fitiM Ml mm t^oiiM 
for a MttMiol io *t oti. nOt fivtt Hit playor otat 10 otl itt 
for Ibt ploy. 



e. K§€€t the imli Mooner: Use when a pl^V^r makes u poor vol- 
ley because of waiiini too long to nvel the ball. 

f. Fully extend: Use for a player failing to follow through 
with armt and body on her volley. 

?[. Eyet on ike hail: Use when a player fails to keep her eyes 
ocused on the ball. 

h. Whole body action: Use when a player fails to jump to 
meet the ball, or does not extend the body as she volleys. 



volleyball ~ A Mmt Challeno* 



NINJA JOtOlNKN 

GUndaU High School 
Gl«nd«l«, California 

NANCY L CHAH4AN 

Indian Hill Junior High School 
Crnclnnafi. Ohio 

Volleyball, now an Olympic sport, hai come of ape! Interest and 
cnthuMaim are iwceping the country. ExhtMaom. clinics, and work* 
shops are heing planned and sponsored hy expert coaches, teachers, 
and players throughout all parts of the United Stales. This recent 
activity comes as an attempt to further ilie growth and accepunce 
of this fine team sport. The time is right for the physical educatc»r 
to provide the opportunity to learn basic skills and strategies as they 
are related to the modern game of volleytMill. 

Good techniques and skill progressions can make volleyball a 
game that is fun, exciting, and challenging to the teacher as well 
as to her students. Why not introduce a new sport with an old name? 
Change old ideas and playing habits with determination and cnthu* 
siasm and accept the challenge to leuch volleyball. A little extra 
effort and consideration in planning the program will certainly allow 
for much greater tuccess in meeting this challenge. 

Indixm. This is the ideal situation, using leather balls whenever 
possiMe. 

Oiitdiwrs, CemenI and asphalt rtiin leather balls, but perhaps last 
year s leather ones could he used. If it it necessary to use rubber 
balU, aress keeping fingers back and using the inside of the fore- 
arm for the bounce pass. Suggest wearing long-sleeved sweat- 
shirts and/ or gloves for cold outdoor play. The sting of a rubber 
ball m;iV take the zest out of a good game. 

Grneral. Balk and lots of them, make the program. Volleyballs 
in the storeroom are a waste. Use them all tnis year. One ball for 
everv two girls will keep skill development and interest at a peak 
as players are continuously involved in activity. If equipment 
supplies are low, adapt drills for as much activity as possible. 
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1 . BsalaiD «lcmoMMte hand poailion, poM of contact, and 
body pi«WM. 

2. PftrtiMt ifcwHMi toM and patt. 

a. n§^mmi ilioMid be ortuiiaad to that itmy pma ttraMM 
alwadi ^ thdr ^nitiww. T hb will t ielp^ re duce MMii 
artoioiflad tha davilopflMnt off tadfli^pic. 

b. If UiitM*<>op* H^Mire circle i— atiunt^ 4we ttudenti psM 

c. Iniimn 4op— m to catch a pnr toia ifmmn later) and 
repaoMtoa dMw ratkar than pnmicc poai^iichni^iit. 

3. Individnala practice ijeioit wall. 

4. Partnef%«M back a«d iarth cowli— auily. 

5. Partner! «iiamaie towing and paeMf but not directly to each 
odier, to iliat paieer learnt to move into correct potiiion. 

B. Set 

(Same urhniyai at patt, but utiliiaiion of ptHarn drills develops 
tpedSc dmiea of tetter.) 

1. S^tt^re ^tm^M 

a. Hayoft atntt leara to face direction mward which they 
intend m past, at they receive paetet frtfm other direction 
(Fiiuml). 

b. Reverte direction of bell to practice patting at ball comes 
from other tide of player. 
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THmngmlmr ^mx fmtterm 

a. Player in •ettcr** position practices wing a variety of 
hcighta aad widths of passes as she sends ball to player in 
spiCer's paaition (Figure 2). 

b. Paiser sesiis ball to center of CiHirt, causing settir to move 
away fraas her net position to lace pAayer in the spiker's 
position ktfore she acU to her (Figure 3). 




flm pumm't 



c. 



J. 



Practice sets from back-court position, usia^ same triangu- 
lar pattern (Figure 4>. 
Practice cross-court sets (Figure 5). 

Note: Plovers should rotate positions after short periinls of 
time so that each has the opptyrtunity to develop seitinf* 
skills. Also, each of the above drills should he or/fanized <m 
the right side of the court as skill proficiemy develops. 





Front and hack set patterns 

a. Player A faces player B and sets first pass to her. Waycr B 
^turns the pass to player A. who back-sets to player C 
Player A then turns and faces player C to receive p«ts from 
her. Player A repeats pattern with player C (Figures 
6 and 7). This pattern is continuous, and players should 
rotate positions after short periods of time. 



b. Variation of the above pattern encourages players to move 
to play the ball. Setting sequence is A to B to A, who back- 
sets to C (Figure H). ■ and A then exchange positions 
and C sets to A I Figure 9). 
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The entire p ittern is then repeated in the new positions. 
Thus, B to C to B, who hack*sets to A (Figure 10). C and 
B then exchange positions and A sets to C (Figure M). 
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C. Bounce pass 

1 . Explain and demonstrate arm and body position. 

2. Partner tosses ball easily to passer. 

3. Partner tosses ball easily to passer*s side; partner must move 
to play ball from in front oC her. 

4. Increase force of tosses to passer. 

5. Increase force of balls as they are tossed toward side of passer. 
(Discourage use of side bounce pass with arms tilted; passer 
should move to play ball from in front of her.) 

6. Vary direction of tosses to side, front, and back of passer so 
she must move auickly to play the ball. 

7. Vary heijght and force of passes to partner who must deter- 
mine which type of pau she is going to use to play the ball. 
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D. Spike 

1. Explain and demonttrale arm action and point of contact. 

2. Practice hitting ball straight toward ground; increase force of 
hit. 

3. Play Chinese handlwll against a wall; hit the ball diagonally 
toward the floor, causing ball to rebound from floor to wall. 
As the ball rebounds from the wall, player hits it diagonally 
toward floor again (Figure 12). 




4. Pepper drills 

a. Leader and group formation: Leader spike-hils the ball to 
each one in group; each bounce passes to return ball. 

b. Partners only: One spike-hiu to the other, who uses a 
bounce jpass to return the ball. First player then sets the 
ball to her partner, who begins sequence again by spike- 
hitting back to her. 

c. One spiker. A, and two receivers, B and C: A spike-hits 
toward receivers. Either 1 or C moves toward the Mil and 
attempts to bounce pass straight upward; the other receiver 
then moves to set the ball to the spiker. Sequence is re- 
peated with A spike-hitting aiain. 

5. Stationary jump and hit a tossed ball at net position. 

6. Practice three-sten approach ending with a jump-reach. (Use 
two-footed ukeoff for iump.) Repeat, using suspended obfect. 



such as a baikethall net or string hanging from backboard, 
at a target for jump-reach. Plaj^ers should practice hitting with 
at much force as possible at height of jump-reach. 

7. Approach and spike a tossed ball at the net. 

8. Approach and spike a ict ball at the net. 

9. Practice spike on both sides of the court. 

a. On-hand hit — the player's spiking hand is nearest the center 
of the court. 

b. Off-hand hit — the player's hitting hand is nearest to the 
side line. 

10. Spike toward various angles of the court (i.e., cross-court and 
down the side lines). 

E. Oyerhmd serve 

1. Explain and demonstrate arm action and point of contact 
(similar to spike pattern, but point of contact is on back 
underside of ball). 

2. Player sUnds approximately eight feet from partner or wall, 
tosses ball slightly above head, and hiu straight toward partner 
or wall. 

3. Increase distance from Urget as control develops. 

4. Serve ball over net from midcourt position. 

5. Gradually increase disunce from net as playen improve. 
Unit Planning is a very important phate of the instructional pro- 
gram. Tht Kasic, or beginning, unit should be constructed in such a 
way that it me^Vi the needs of every girl. The experiences each 
girl encounters as she is introduced to a new sport should be chal- 
lenging to her. It is the beginning unit that must provide for the 
development of a broad repertoire of skill abilities, thereby allowing 
for further development of advanced techniques. Also, protranm 
must be planned to meet the needs of the more highly skilled so 
that they, too, may be challenged to reach higher levels of achieve- 
ment. Whether it be planning for the school, college, or recreation 
program, the structuring of unit content must follow a meaningful 
progression from the basic through the advanced. 

F. Beginning unit (Numbers indicate sequence) 

Basic Omnu, Defense 

1. Pass 4. Play strategy (1-2-3) 7. Court positioning 

2. Bounce 5. Overhead spike pattern (playina) 

pass 6. Basic setting 9. Court positioning 

3. Rules 8. Underhand serve (serve reception) 

10. Game play 

9% 



InlKr heginning unit 4 special cmphMis muii be placed on 

^SCS' ^ ^y""' ■* •«chn«S«»« « emniiiJ 10 good 
y^ify^*" offeiHive »iralc«y. 1-2-3. i. .imply a pau. TUt 

(Which « i»lv, u iw«). and a »pi£e. Th«« three aiiilli will compriw 
tSrTi^r "H!^"" «»«rdle« of the pUyer'. Uiill kvel 

oame-iikc dnlh and/ or game-play liiuaiiom should be included 
daily in the heginning unit. 

An under«iiinding of court potiiioning it alto important. Too 
often player, the eilrem frorM-back poMiion Jiown in Fig- 

i . t f ^ 'V'^ ""'y •'••»»»'y •ha" the 

01 . I c inyon In tht% formation, the three front playen will be 

ft^lJ,^ »h«elace. of the backcourt player, i. certain to hit behind 
1^ r? 'IIIL.""*'.!^"- player portioning shown in Figure, 13 

** 1?" ^ frealew amount 

•oon a, they control the ball. 




The formation in Figure 15 i* ^wile cffactiv* for am* rweptioiL 

SiTtm^ ••■'"J* «• iervta^gSn^ 

thnhnnga the back coun playm away from *• mmI line. 

'*PWt«"« olTenwve iwhmsuc. but it can be 
inlroduMd Lte in the unit For young heginncn (junior hiali ichool 
age), throwing ih« ball over the net wiN hiIIIcc until the otHer bMic 

«»»« undtfhand 

11^ already have been learned and ihould merely need to 

he reviewed. Gume play should be planned as soon a, poatiMe so 
that skills can be put into practice and learning becomes more fun 



G. iniermediate unit i Numbers indicate sequence) 



Basic 

11. Pass 

12. Bounce 

pass 

13. Rules 
21. Game 

play 



Offense 

14. Play strategy (30) 

15. Setting (placement) 

16. Spiking (placement) 
19. Overhand serve 



Defense 

17. Defensive bounce 

pass 

18. Defensive court 

positioning 

a. Spike 

b. Free ball 
20. Serve reception 



The intermediate unit reviews the basic fundamenUls and de- 
velops them funher as described in the mafor skill progressions. 
The players should have progressed from the betinnin| stages of 
development and can be expected to move the ball with greater 
speed, force, and control. Players begin to specialize as the offen- 
sive play strategy advances to the 3-3 system, known as the partner- 
pair pattern of offense. This system employs the use of three setters 
and three spikers. but divides them into three pairs for use as 
partners. Each pair is composed of a setter and a spiker. Positions 
are often determined by ability to pass, to move, and to think 
quickly (setters), or hei|^t and jumping and spiking ability (spikers 
or hitters). These skills are further developed throu|h the utiliza- 
tion of the setting and spiking drills as they are listed in the major 
skill progressions. 

Also, at this level, a greater need arises for the development of a 
defensive play pattern In many cases, the types of court position- 
's 
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ing will depend on the ability of the other team. However* one 
effective method of defensive court coverage is to have the playen 
form a semicircle and face toward the direction of the ball. Each 
girl slowly moves in a straight line toward the ball after it has been 
set, ready to defend her share of the court. The cross-court playen 
are ready for the power hit, whereas the setter and the line playen 
are responsible for the slower moving dink and any other hit that 
just clean the tape of the net (Figure 16). 

If opponents lack spiking strength or frequently miss their hits, 
the center back may play a roving position in order to cover the 
middle section of the court (Figure 17). When the spike is coming 
from the opposite side of the court, the setter should shift slightly 
to the right so that the center back can more effectively cover her 
section. 

Drills that combine the use of manv techniques provide for 
game-like situations that can and should be implemented into prac- 
tice sessions. Figure 18 indicates this type of drill. As the first 
player in line at the side of the court passes to the setter at the 
net, the setter in turn lets the ball for a spike to be executed by 
the first player. In the opposite court, the players can pfactice their 
defensive positioning and skill techniques at the same time. Again, 
all playen should rotate after a short period of time. 

The overhand serve and the spike are regarded as major offensive 
techniques and should be included in the intermediate unit. Prac- 
tice and accuracy will result in winning many points. Students will 
be surprised how quickly and easily they can leism this serve. 

Once the serve is mastered, a serve and receiving drill can be 
used to develop both skills. Playen should take the positions 
shown in Figure 19. Serven from each end line can serve to the 
receiven on the opposite tide of the net. As acc- acy develops* a 
server can attempt to place her serves to a certain receiver. Abo, 
a Ktter can be used to practice sets with the bounce passes as they 
come from the receiven. 

The program designed for the most highly skilled and advanced 
playen concentrates chiefly on the finer aspects of team play. The 
sequence in which various skills and knowledges are to be intro- 
duced is not as cleariy defined in the advanced unit; such does not 
seem necessary since these aspects represent a culmination of all 
previous experiences. The skill-drill activities are dependent on the 
individual player and her needs. Major skills cannot be overiooked 
as these must be practiced and drilled until playen have acquired 
proficiency in execution. It will take many long houn of deter- 
mined practice and great distances of court mileage for top players 
to be able to meld into a quality team. 
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H. Advanced Unit 



Offense 



Basic 



Defense 



Sets 
Crou court 
Back court 
Back and front 
Half court 



Strategy 



Timc-outt 
Court talk 



Defctuc 
Offenic 



Substitutionft 



Court coverage 
Offeniive 
Defensive 
Coverm| spiker 



Serve defense 
Types of serves 
Cover weak players 
Coverage of court 



Hitter (Spiker) 
Hit various types of 



MtS 



Dinks 



(backing*up) 
Net recovery 
Blocking 
Rolls; floor work 



Serve 
Roatin^ 
Top^spin 
Short serve 



for recovery 



Curve and dive 
RoundhoMc 
Serve strategy 
Weakpasan' 
Weak sided court 
Off-hand hitting side 

Physical education teachers, with their knowledge of modern 
skill progressions and team sport strategies, are in a unique posi- 
tion to help further the arowth of this challenging sport. With their 
emhuriasw and determmation, they can help volkyhall gain the 
pro m i nence it desetves. 



Let's Teach Strategy for 
Tournament Play 

FRANCIS ^LUNKCn 

El Ccnlno High School 
So* th l>an Fr^nri^co, Cdllfornia 

Tournament play can be enjoyed by players of all skill levels, but 
the greatest enjoyment in participation comes with improved skill. 
When each individual has been afforded the opportunity to develop 
her own playing skills, then a team can prepare for tournament play 
at all skill lev *ls. Everyone should be encouraged to engage in 
tournament play, regardless of present skill level, with furtncr en- 
couragement to increase the skill level for greater eventual 
enjoyment. 

Round*robin dau tournaments can provide the students with an 
opportunity to apply hasic skills to team play during the final phase 
of an instructional unit. With consistent enforcement of throwing, 
holding, and catching rules, the practical application of basic playing 
skills in actual game situations can be accomplished. '*Just get it 
over*' has been the major strategy of volleyball, disregarding any 
consideration of team play. Too often the game is played as a 
game of ''throw-ball" rather than "volkyt>all.** Even in the first 
tournament games the olRcials should insist upon good playing skills. 
Student oflkwls should be encouraged to call all fouls as they occur. 

Developing a basic set of play patiema is eaacntial lo tMm play. 
Simple play patterns should be pmenlcd to aJI players so that each 
player is capable of knowing her role in rtie total team effort. By 
limilinv the basic patterns to a simple formula, everyone can easily 
grasp tTe teamwork element of volleyball. Through the use of basic 
play patterns, a team will improve its effectiveness and provide 
greater enjoyment for everyone. Advanced forms of play patterns 
are possible only when every player undenunds and can execute 
basic play patterns. 

All play patterns are based on individual skills, including the 
serve, the serve receive, the pau, the let-up, the spike or hit, the 
Mock, and the dig. The overtiand serve is the nuMt effective offen* 
sive weapon of any team. The most important aspect of the serve 
is to get the ball into the opponents' court and make it u diflkult 
as possible for them to return. The serve receive is one of the most 
difficult skills to perfect. A basic pattern for serve receive is one 
called the "crescent.** The crescent formation provides five receivers, 
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LF 



CF 



LB m 



S*rv* r«c*iv* 
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Splk« or 
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each of whom has a specific area to cover and a clear unobstructed 
view of the server. The nixth player (center forward) is placed so 
that she is in a position to receive the pass and execute the set-up 
(Figure I). *^ 

The pass is the key to the entire strategy of volleyhall. A team 
must develop passing ability in order to receive the serve effectively. 
The pass may be executed by a two-hand overhead technique or by 
the dig. The pass is essential to the set-up, and the set-up is essen- 
tial to the spike or hit. The most common and basic play pattern 
is pass» set-up» spike. 

Concentration upon basic passing patterns provides order and 
simplicity to basic strategy, the center forward should have the 
primary responsibility for receiving the pass and then setting it up 
for the spike or hit. The spike or hit should be the primary respon- 
sibility of either side front player. The center forward is also in 
a spiking or hitting position, but should concentrate upon providing 
variety in her set-ups to one side front or the other. Keep the basic 
strategy simple so that all can fully undersUnd their role in the 
total play pattern (Figures 2-7). 

The play patterns illustrated herein are basically the same. The 
variety of the pattern in determined by the following: 1) Which 
player receives the ball from the opponents; 2) how well the pass 
IS executcJ- 3) how much variety the center forward uses in 
sciciag up i'ne side front or the other; 4) how well the set-up is 
executed; 5) 0-^ ability of the side front players to execute the spike 
or hit, and 6) itie vaiiety of direction in the spike or hit. 

Basic defense patterns are based upon each player*s individual 
skill and a team's ability to cover the most probable &ngle and area 
in \^hich the hall . tifhi be directed. Front line players should make 
every effon lo b.^k the opponenU* spiking attack. Each player 
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must be on her toes at all times, and be ready to cover each other 
on every play. Every team member, exerting maximum effort to 
keep the ball legally in the air, is the key to an effective defense. 
(Figures 8-10.) 
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Developing Skill in the Volleyball 
Pass Through Conditioning 

MARILYN STAUFF 

University of Vermont 
Buflington. Vermont 

The volleyball pass is one of the first skills a player needs to 
develop if she is going to participate in a challenging game in which 
good team play is involved. Many junior high school girls have 
difficulty in developing a good pass with a high arc and sufficient 
horizontal distance; the major problem in attaining the high arc 
appears to be lack of strength. In an attempt to find a good ap- 
proach for developing passing skill, a study was conducted to 
examine the effects of conditioning the hands, fingers, and arms in 
the development of a good volleyball pass. The subjects were 3! 
seventh* and 21 eighth-grade girls, divided by random procedures 
into control and experimental groups within each grade. 

A good volleyball pass was defined as one in which the ball trav* 
cled a horizontal distance of 15 feet and a vertical distance of 13 
feet, and was projected with an initial velocity of 23.65 feet per 
second at an angle of 66 degrees. Both groups received the same 
general instruction in regard to these goals, but the skill develop* 
ment approaches for the two groups differed. The experimental 
group Was conditioned in addition to having skill practice, whertas 
the control group merely had skill practice. The same amount of 
time was spent in skill development in both groups. 

The approach to developing passing skill for experimental sub- 
jects employed the use of a conditioning program in which an 
attempt was made to strengthen the muscle groups used in perform- 
ing the volleyball pass (shoulder flexon, elbow extensors, wrist 
flexors, and finger extensors), by overloading them in the exercises 
used in the conditioning program. This meant that the intensity of 
the work required of those muscles had to be increased. This was 
done in two of the four exercises used by providing a greater 
resistance against which the muscles had to work. In the other two 
exercises, the intensity of work required of the muscles was made 
greater by increasing the duration of the exercise each day. 

A description of the four exercises in the conditioning program 
follows: 

1. Grip strengths of right and left hands were taken, using an 
elliptical hand-dynamometer scaled in kilograms. The intensity of 
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this exercise was increased by adding one more gM eadi db> 
of exercise. The su^tct then profmied from taking one grip 
strength trial on the firu day to uking six on the sixth day. These 
grip strengths were recorded in order to act as a stimulus for 
conditioning. 

2. Ten push-ups were done against a wall, with the beint 
supported by the fingertips. The number of triah for Ihs •MfciM 
was kept constant each dav, but the load of Ikii i^iMeici was in- 
creased by having them work afainat a greater reaisunce than on the 
previous day of exercise. This was accomplished by having the 
subjecu increase their distance from the wall. Prior to the onset 
of the conditioning program* an arm*s distance away from the wall 
was measured for each sub|ect. In measuring this distance. subfecU 
stood erectly with palms flat on the wall, arms parallel to the floor, 
with extension at the dbow joint, A piece of tape was then placed 
on die floor just in front of the subject's toes. This tajpe was nK>v€d 
back three more inches each succeeding day of exerase. Extension 
of the body and lep, a slight spread of the flngets. and the support 
of weiriit by the flngertipa only were checked throughout the exer- 
cise. This exercise was performed to a slow coum of ten. moving 
toward the wall, holding, and pushing away. 

3. The rubber ball exercise was performed, starting with 10 trials 
per hand and increasing Ave more each day. Subjects were told to 
close their fists tightly around a rubber l>all two inches in diameter 
and then open them until the Angers were maximally stretched. 

4. Ten trials of the overhand pass over a 12-foot rope were 
uken each day. starting with a volleyball the flrst day, progressing 
to a soccer ball on the second and third days, and using a basketball 
the three remaining days. Because of the increased weight of the 
iMdl, the muscles were required to exert more power. Subjects 
worked in pairs for this exercise, and the number of successful 
passes over the rope were recorded each day as a motivating device. 

The time allotted for the daily coiMlitioning and skill practice 
ranged from 15 to 25 minutes. A schedule of the conditioning pro- 
gram with the time expended on each day's exercise is given in 
Table I. The program was concentrated in 50'minute class periods 
extending over three weeks. 

Development of skill in passing through practice of the skill only 
was the approach used with control subjecu. These subjects, working 
in pairs, practiced passing the volleyball over a 12-foot rope. With 
muking Upe, a line was placed on the floor nine feet away from the 
rope for a horizontal distance goal. A restraining line was also 
placed 6.5 feet from the opposite side of the rope. Each giri kept a 
daily record of the number of times she passed the ball over the 



12-foot rope so that it landed on or near the horizonial distance line. 
This was done as a motivating device and provided a record & 
improventent for the student, litis pass practice lasted as lon| ^s the 
conditioning program each day so that an equal amount c4 time 
was spent in the two approaches to skill development. Each subject 
had to complete a NMnimum of ten pass trials each day; however, 
most subjects exceeded this minimum. 

TABLE 1. CONDITIONING PROGRAM FOR THE VOLLEYBALL 
PASS DURING THE FIRST THREE WEEKS OF A FIVE-WEEK 
VOLLEYBALL UNIT 



Class Minutes 

Period Per Class Exercises 



1 


15 


1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 


One dynamometer grip per hand 
10 Anger push-ups at arm*s distance from wall 
10 trials of rubber bull exercises per hand 
10 trials of volleyball pass over 12' rope using a vol- 
leyball 


2 


15 


1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 


Two dytumometer grips per hand 
10 ftagcr push-ups at arm s length plus 3" from wall 
15 trials of robber ball exercise per hand 
10 trials of overhand pass, five using a volleyball and 
ftve using a soccer ball 


3 


20 


1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 


Three dynamometer grips per hand 
10 llBftrr push-ups at arm*s length plus 6" 
20 trials of robber ball exercise per hand 
10 trials of pass using a soccer ball 


4 


20 


1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 


Four dynaflMNnder grips per band 
10 Anger pusb-upe at arm s length plus 9" 
25 trials of robber baH exercise per hand 
10 trials of naiit, Ave using a scoccer ball and Ave 
using a basketball 


5 


25 


1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 


Five dynamometer grips per hand 
10 Anger push-ups at arm*i length plus 1 2" 
30 trials of robber ball exercise per hand 
10 trials of pass using a basketball 


6 


25 


1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 


Six dynamometer grips per hand 
10 Anger push-ups at arm's length plus 15*^ 
35 trials of robber ball exercise per hand 
10 trials of pass using a basketball 



Note: The time contumed for ihc ^Uy exerciiet did not include the time for 
taking the hand dynamometer gript. Since only one dynamometer wai available, 
the gripa for each tubiect were ta»en at varioua times during the tame day of the 
tpccuico enerciaci. 
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The eifccts of the two approaches to developing passing skill were 
determined and compared by measuring pas» performance at the 
end of the skill development period. Skill in performance on the 
volleyball pass was measured by the procedures suggested by Liba 
and StauffJ 

Analysis of variance techniques were used to examine the data, 
and the results supported the following conclusions: 

1 . The conditioning program of planned exercise supplementing 
pass practice is k-i approach to developing skill in the volleyball pass 
superior to that of developing the skill by means of practice only, 
under the conditions of this study. There is a significant difference 
in passing skill in favor of the experimental groups that had the 
conditioning program. 

2. Since the interaction between grade levels and approach was 
not significant, the conditioning approach to skill development is 
equally successful at the seventh- and eighth-grade levels. Evidence 
indicates that the use of a conditioning program in developing volley- 
ball passing skill is a valuable learning procedure to be applied at 
the junior high school level. Using such exercises as part of the 
volleyball program produces greater skill than can be gained through 
practice alone. Hence, there is suflKcient evidence to warrant the 
use of the conditioning approach to skill development as a teaching 
method for the volleybali pass. 

The volleyball pau test used in this study is a reliable measure of 
passing ability and has several merits as a good test to be used in the 
physical education dasa. It can be easily administered in a rela- 
tively short time, to large classes as wdl as small. The test can be 
used for practice as well as for testing purposes. Students can 
easily administer the test, thereby providing the instructor with more 
time to give assistance to students in the mechanics involved in tiie 
pass. A student can keep her own evaluation record, and by observ- 
ing the ball flight she may be able to improve her movement to meet 
the objectives of a nod pass. The test can also be used to provide 
objective evidence for evaluating teaching procedures as well as to 
diagnose the difficulties of the studenu. Hence, this test is valuable 
to both teacher and student as a measuring device which becomes 
an objective guide to diagnosis and evaluation. 



> Liba. Marie R.. and Stauff. Marilyn R. "A Test for the Volleyball Patt." R^. 
search Quarterly 34: 36^3. March 1963. 



Activities for Large-Oroup 
Teaching 



CMARLOHE DENMAN 

Central Michigan University 
Mt, Pleasant. Michigan 



With an increase in class size and a decrease in the number of 
players on an official volleyball team, the teacher faces a problem 
in presenting the game of volleyball to her classes. If the student 
is to acquire knowledge and skills in these large classes, it becomes 
imperative that the teacher dsvise activities which will afford the 
most possible practice in the basic skills. It is also important to 
select activities which utiliic the basic skills involved in the game 
and which can be performed under conditions as they exist in the 
actual game situation. The following activities are suggested t>c* 
cause they require basic skills and emphasize the game situation. 

Mc SUh Gmms 

}¥aii Voileybail (Figure I ). Draw a line seven feet high on the 
wall. The members of each team are scattered and hit the re- 
bounding ball alternately against the wall. A point is scored against 
the team that last touched the ball if it hiu below the line, touches 
the floor, or is not hit by the alternate team. 



X 




X 




X 




X 




X 




Figure 1. V/«ll volleyboll 
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Cemier kee^wmy (Pifure 5). Plac« the pUycri in a tingle 
ciffdf wttk tome pUym in the ctmer of the circle. The outer groups 
may Mc the bni lo each other. The pUyen in the center area can 
move out if they can touch the baN. 




Fonr^WM vdlrrMf (PigHfv PIm iteH teng d htiiie and 
cnwwiM in the rooflt. (If. when pn W ing np the neli. yoti plaee one 
•at high and otte Mt lotv on the center pole, yon can net fotn^ atnaa. ) 
Put pbynn in each area. The aorver may ter^ the hai over either 
net bdttn««g hia area. The glnyeft may play *e bnM over any 
net honntfing their area. One potal la teorei againe t a team if 
the hnN hiti the Aoor in its area, hlore than one hnh mav he tamd; 
howevor. aN Mh ihouM he phiyorf vntN they are dead before the 
larve la mponlei. 



XX XX 
XX XX 



XX XX 
XX XX 



ngMg. Ne*owe lelirbit 

ee 
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Alley volltyMI (Figure 7). Section off the length of the floor 
into four pUying areas. DMritNile the team meml»en in each area. 
Each team in the tint area hat a hall. The oMect is to keep it up 
and past it to team memhers in the next area. The Ant learn to get 
the ball to the other end of their group without the ballf touching 
the floor scores a point. 



X X 
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Cmick Of kit. i>1ace the players on either tide of a net. The baN 
is served from the center nack position. A pUyer can choose to 
catch the ball and return it witfi a thr<»w or return it by a hit. One 
point is scored if a thrown ball it miste d ; two points are scored if a 
hit ball is m ist e d. 



A SuooMt^d Vollttybali Unit 
for th« Fourth QrMo 



tVUVN L SCHUtR 

Aitfi Ar4or. MkK»0«fi 



Rmardi Mb m tfui today's cMId k MCMriiii pkyMoficaiy. 
■ ■■iowi o Wy; Md culiiiraNy al a yowMtr «f» riiM foriMrly. 
F i pf w cfc adt < Mid diM today's ttimlli fradm ara cowtariMs lo 
niMli gradart oC 25 yean afo. CkMim ait capaMa of toandM 
ipacMc Am fM$im aariitr dlan Miiy paopla nallat. HMMkkor^ 
has ttaiad that a cMM |yy die aft of tan koi tka aioiomaacdtai 
poMdtal to mmm ttm Am io^mM in pradkaHy am aliyiical 
adtmHoo couna ofarsd at tka aotte f t lai^. Tka cMM doat Mt 
Ka«a riM itratiitti or siaa to Maldi dia parfatinaiwa of cottafa alii- 
daidi. Nit lia doas iiaiw dia paiatdial •( waittrtty and ftm Mtno- 

•kiet c titfdrsa liava dia aiiirnamniiiii aiiiiatlsl for laoroii^ 
dia talk tkHlB of votlayMt, a carafM uticiloa of dad-tM mmm 
ffvm fradt tc fradt woidd parMk dia laamiat of tUis. rylta, and 
uratafiai rn wipari M a lo diosa of dia oikiai paiatd fMO. Many 
ka d op famat ra c atitaiiwdsi for fradai lour to aa«ao iMvo alstaawts 
wtdck vMata dia wMpiat of jpod voNaytnit Hrtial^Mii and whkH 
haip to dtvalof iad kaMto. IWaa to tnro cfoak a taaiaiicy for 
itM fc oti 10 fod wliao Niay play dia oAclal poia. 

Nat Mt and aao>coiii> aft MaioMlOf and jlialliaitai famat for 
ddfd and fotirtti pradart. Hoofovr. Mb loly oo ihroiHiM and 
c Mri lii » wtddi aio f Ms io volayMI. Tta aaoriof of a^ poM on 
tar¥a OMkat it dlMcttii to laoro tha oAdal voHaybaM aaorfttif . 

(V^^^^^^gAAA^^^^B ^UBAA^^J^^^dd ^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ a^^^ft ft^AA A^^^l ^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

^^w^OT^OT Ti^HyMH ao^^Ma^H ow ma ano oavaiopMaM or 
Mra^HMNhr MMi to foo4 ««iiyMi ptoy. Uw af *• iniii»iiii 

MMMl oa approacfcod frooi Aa low kaif^ that tha honooa piovidai. 



yi 



It would Man more logical to modkly the soe and wtlghl of ttit 
Mi, tiat ol the court, MiN o# tlic hh, and faniti niki to coincMr 
with dcMfaNt voNcyMI UUit. Hit roiowliif m a m§mm$4 pro- 
rmion ror t aa cMn g tfMt AMi and a MMMad niodHkilk>n oT 
voNayliail lo mad Hit aMMkt and imtftH of fonrtli gradtra. 

Tka am aliaiii it on laamln| and mli^ *• ovirlnad voNty and 
dia nnd t r f i a nd •ar%«. A madMlid game b introdncad tola In the 
imM aHar dia i l ndimi liava bacomt comptum to Imndttng dia KaM. 
At At Mkion of *-amn up" and constant Mtttog wW prodnca 
faligna if cominyad for dia anliia pariod, odiar tkiNt or gamaa may 
ka tonsil nMito dia inHtol tomont. Tlia nwnbar of balaand waN 
tpaoa tva i l a M a may aa c mti t an Hit jntrodncHon of dMItiant adivi' 
tiaa for tmaN gronpt. Odiar baN-teandUnf lUto, movonam iMIt, or 
gamat may Ka cn m li iwtd wiili m voMayMI tUN work. 



of *a Ovaitaod Voltoy Tn la ■ i 

Handt art to lia liald at aya Mffit widi aibowt am. hacks of 
tomdt lo faoa, Ungin tpraad, diam k t naarfy taa cH ii ^ CUHdnii 
may lia loM 10 took mtmak dia Iriangto lormad hy tfmmkt and f 



•Mm. At kaN it lo ka cMM kan* Mt knaaa. *an ktia Ink 
wi* ik am k t and tmrnm. and imnpt and raadim toward oadtog. 
ConMnl cna wor* thonM ka M^** or "^arma kigfi.** Targilt 
■koidd ba Wgli to diit lypa of Ml it anconragad. Utian for 
of ii^m idlttng kaN, not k 



of *a lam Tn la 



Sarvinf kand formt a M. M it moti aatilv kM wick kaal of 
hand, tlia oAar kand koldt kaN in front of tarving arm. A 
pandtdum moiton tkotdd ka ancowrantd at ka* it Mc of kand. 
CMM titot forward m koN it kit. ^at tla y on kaW. If initial 
oa baM it lo ka kit it tkort, child can concantrala on tkW 



nattam and not on whara kaN noat. Onaa patlam It imdtrttood, 
roroa and accuracy can ka addad itadNy. 
Nomanltonlamadaof I ^ 



MTi. lavan-inck ptoyground or utWty kaNt; ai^-inck kaNt 
which aro lUghify haaviar than kaNonnt CavaNakIa in mott variety 



ttorat>, l^-toch utdHy kaNt. oNlcial v o Nayka N t. It it prtfarakia to 
provide ona kaN for •^^M* Any^aN of diata kaNt may ka 
Head at ttee tame time ky differem childfon, m the tiae of handt and 
kUoy^var^ dw d.^ ^j yjhe endofdieunitaNwMheaklelo 



Neu. l»ctulaiiofi voUeyMI or badmlnlon nets: • rop« wjth tlript 
or dodi d.fi|lifif from ii nuy \m MibMiiiiied. Ncto arc fnounled 
•I Ivt f«it. 

Um mmrkimtt. WaN It utad in int few kvom for koch 
the voiey and the icrvc. Umi bIioiiU In Morfcod on Iht wall at 
iMarvah of ont fool, aiartinf foMr faat ffom tlit floor and ending 
at twelve feet. Mark lines on the «oor MraNel to tNe wall at 
MUervah of two feet up lo a dlelance of \i feet. A ive-foot-wide 



OtherwiM 
Figure I 



I count provide a basic court for iMs 
two coufts may be marfced off witMn a volleybai 
lins iiiiiited martings. 
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MfMe 1 


. <MMMC«Ntter 



If faeiMies and s y ipmsw t are ideal, each child nuy have wall 
see and a boN. Tke method should be one of proMem solving 
e&perlmentation. Many denmnetrations are vital so 



wi4i guided 

*M lb cMMra'n «fl « maoi n m nf t of wIm iIm ikW MMwn h 
Mtf »liM Mm ItilH of aTmI ilMiU aMHWiMM*. MMckoypor 
umtf for yradiM rfMMM U aHeworf wMi«t ModMr ftot H> imIu 



ikooM k$ plMoo4 wlA cMMrao praffOMkif lo ^Mltfont 
I al liMir own rate of amMii. Miort c wmni cn 
k« itaftrf bMwwo rtMw of ■■■rn«louli ikW Itvfli wMi dmt or 
four too wiMim nrnfU ii. If f Ml or woi tfoM !• aol ovaNitNo 
for oocfc cMM. aMtfwr ■cUvMy iIiomM N ftoMMrf mi4 fraiim novo 
10 MiMty MMioM rMlMr rtuM iM m4 woM for « tiini wMi Hm boN. 



Scattered formation. Ocmoiiilratiofi and explanation of the 
tou-up to self. Two*hand toai with Ndl reaching a height of about 
four feet above head. ChiMren txperiment and practice the tost 
for control and proper hei|ht. Use amallett and lighteat belli. 

Move to wall itatiom. Demomtration and explanation of over- 
head volley afainst wall. Tou up, hit to wall, and cmich. Ton up, 
hit to wall, and cmich. AKvayt start with low-up lo that the volley 
can be initiated from a position at least eye ha|h. Taking the volley 

the ball rebounds off the wall creates a poor position for the hit 
and a rushed hit for beginners. E m phasi ae hands reach high and 
jump. Surt three feet from wall and aim to hit five-foot line. Those 
who learn quickly can be challenged to hit the wall higher and/or 
move back to another line. 

Ummm I. 3 

Repeat practice of volley. Point out to group maior errors or 
omissions m noticed in previous lessons. Suggested self -testing 
activities: 

1. Set number of times ball must successfully be hit above certain 
lines from varying distances. 

2. Child moves to next line when he completes challenge. 

3. Have short contest for those who can complete most hits at 
certain distances and heights within a set number of secoiuls. 

4. Have separate contests for boys and girts or certain progress 
groups. 

5. A variety of novelty targets for walls may be employed. Con- 
tinue to have the toss-up to self. 

1. Demonstration and explanation of serve. Start five feet from 
wall, urget four feet high. Serve and catch, serve and catch. 
Practice with individual help. 

2. Volley to partner acrtsas aix-foot distance, no net. Use toss-up 
and Mt, catch. Increase distance for each couple as they detnon- 
strale the need. (As chHdftn be c oi m more proiklent and hit 
farther and Miher, each wMI need more space. For the next 
three leesons m claas mav be divided into two groups, one 
practicing what is dtechbeo In I and the other as in 2.) 

I. Practice service againat the wall. Set number of suecesaful 
serves at one distance and heigN, then move back to next. 

f4 



2. Volley to partner at one's own distance without using totsmp, 
hit, and catch (the latter for thoae who arc ready). 

1 . Serve to partner from distance of eight feet. Move pro gr asaiv el y 
back to a distance of 20 feet. 

2. Volley with partner acroM five-foot net. For those who are not 
successful, return to toss-up. 

Teams of two on each side of the net, volley back and forth. 
How long can ball continue to go back and forth? Quick contests. 

LeasM • 

I cams of four in one line at net. Volley back and forth across 
nci. Contests of which group can keep it going the longest. Winnen 
put ball into play with a service. 

Formation: Four on a team, all in one line. SuggssC standing 
a dotted line 6' 6^^ from net or on short service line of badminton 
court. 

RidtM, Serve from right-hand comer. Route to the left when 
team wins serve. End ^rson goes to head of line and liecomes 
server. Allow only one hit per person. Allow any number of hits on 
a side before ball goes over net. (Most will hit it over on one.) 

Ball must land within boundary lines. (Touching net or center 
line rule ma> be added after first day or two if it is neoesaary.) 
Serve must go over on first try. Service line may be adjusted to 
needs of team or of individuals. 

Scoring. Point is scored by serving team if l>all ii not returned 
over net or it goes out of bounds on return. A team either wins a 
poim or the serve. 

Server always announces score before serving, stating the score 
of his team first. 

Le«M !• 

Play the game routing teams after a certain number of minutes. 
LeasM 11 

Volley practice or serve practice, if needed. Then play the game. 
Introduce strategy of hitting Itall where players are not in position. 

f$ 



These are Migfetted divitiont of time. E«ch class will vary in the 
speed with which it is ready for succeeding steps. It is important 
that all sludeiita be t>ven an adequate time to gam some proAciency 
in vdlcyini the ball before they are put into the competitive game 
situation. _ 

The emphasis is on leaminf the skills. There shouM be many 
opponunities for competition in the practice situations, but care 
must be taken that they are for comparable ability groups. Teams 
may be divided heterofeneously or homoftneously by abiKty or by 
siae, depetidifif on the teacher's philosophy. 

Children at this afe are eager to learn new skills and new games. 
The confidence gained from proceedini at one's own rate of growth 
and the enioyment of playing a volleyball game modifled to fit the 
varying tizes and strength of the players should produce both a 
desire to be skillful and a lasting interest in volleyball. 
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Growing Up with Volleyball 



ADA I. KINNARD 

Public Schools 
Detroit. Michiqan 

A recent meeting of high school, junior high, and elementary 
school i^ysical education teachers in our city proved to be ex- 
tremely interesting and enlightening to all participants. The purpose 
of the meeting was to find ways of better articulation among the 
three levels in physical education. Teachers on each level were 
operating within their own sphere of influence and were not aware 
of the children's previous experiences in physical education or of 
the experiences to follow. 

In advising elementary school teachers on how they could better 
prepare uudents for advanced physical education work, the sec- 
ondary Khool teachers agreed that elementary schools could de- 
velop pfMruns where stress was placed on proficiency in many 
skills, rather than concentrate on the specific skills of any one team 
game. In other words, the students entering the secondary school 
physical education program would have had the opportunity to de- 
velop proficiency of body movement and sound knowledge of basic 
skills to a point which might be called readiness for the specific 
skills of team games and sports. 

iMk §Uib Trahlag 

As a result of this three-level meeting, much thought was given 
to Just how stress might be placed on basic skills. It was recognized 
that the elementary child is at the age where he is flexible, gen- 
erally loves to climb and run, and is anxious to try new ideas. He 
is enthusiastic, and his boundleu energy never seems satisfied. 

In evaluating our program in regard to basic skills, we found 
that it did not provide sufficient experience in hall-handling. 

In the plan of operation, we considered the necesaity of providing 
the maximum amount of activity for each child. As a result, the 
planning was based on this premise and activities were set up for 
each child. *^ 

In deciding to stress ball-handling in our physical education pro- 
gram, we realized that many games depended on the ability of the 
p^yer to throw, kick, or strike the hall. Volleyball was chosen as 
the game requiring skills in ball-handling much harder to acquire 
than that of bouncing or throwing a ball. 
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When a small child is given a ball, his first reaction will be 
to throw it. It was found that many children in a class of six- 
year>olds could bounce a ball and catch it at the first attempt, but 
very few could throw it up in the air and catch it before it bounced. 
The tendency, especially among Httte girls, was to throw the ball 
up and let it bounce before any attempt to catch it was made. 

In our experiment, each child was given a ball of some kind — 
soccer, volleyball, basketball, softball, sport ball, or small rubber 
ball. In provkling one ball for each child, the natural instinct of 
**this is mine** was satisfied. Basically, there is a great need for 
early elementary children to work with a ball as much as ponible. 
They tend to be afraid of a moving ball, instinctively dodging or 
cringing when a ball comes in thdr direction. 

When our six- and seven*year-olds were first given balls to work 
with, and in anticipation of the chaos that could result from 35 
balls flying in all directions around a gymnasium, we explained 
and demonstrated how to stop a ball and bow to hoM it quietly 
while listening to directions. When children are taught correct pro- 
cedures and understand the reasons for the do*s and don*u, they 
are able to operate more efficiently and satisfactorily and enjoy the 
experience. 

In handing a ball to a small child and telling him not to touch 
it but keep it beside him on the floor, we are immediately creating 
an anti-impulse situation. He must be allowed to exercise this im- 
pulse, but within the set limito. It helps children a great deal with 
their own control if definite limits are set. 

TIm EspefliMBial WaHt PIm 

Six- ami seven-year-oids 

1 . Children were given balk and allowed to explore all ways of 
throwing, catching, and rolling them individually. (Because of the 
variety of sizes in balls, the children exchanged otice during each 
week period.) The only limit aet on this activity was slopping at a 
sianal and holding the ball ouielly while directions were nven. 
The task here was to help the child to grow in ability to controThim- 
self and the ball at a given signal and to .illow each child to become 
accustomed to the various sizes and shaf/et ot the balls used in the 
gymnasium. The second limit that wu set wu the amount of space 
each child could tse. He could use the ball in any way u long as 
he remained within a given area and could stop at a signal. 

2. Each child was asked to find out how many different things 
he could do with the ball he was using. It was in this step that so 
many interesting things developed. One child bounced the ball while 
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he was walking (basketball dribble), and another child discovered 
he could bounce the ball upside down — by throwing it up and 
catching it. This is the beginning of the concept that the ball does 
not aNfays have to bounce on the floor. Simple problems were posed 
to the children in the following fashion: 

• Can you roll the bdll and run ahead of ind stop it? 

• Can you roi the ball and keep it close you? 

• Can you bat *e ball into the air and keep batting it back 
into the air? 

• Can you throw the ball into the air and run and catch it 
before it touches the ground? 

3. The problems were set for two people in a similar f^hion 
to those for the individual. 

• Can you throw the ball to your partner, and can you catch 
the ball and not drop it? 

• How many times can you throw the ball and catch the 
ball? 

Most six-year-olds can count well enough to match their skill 
in throwing at the beginning. This is also an experience in using 
numbers. 

4. Several large, light-weight beach balls were introduced for 
the game of keep it up, and the problem was to see how long a child 
could keep the ball in the air bv hitting the ball without catching it 
flnt. This was done individually>-a few children used the beach 
ball while the other children worked with the regular balls. 
(Balloons can be used and are not as hard to retrieve, but are 
slightly impractical.) 

Eight' and nine-year-olds 

I . At this age level, the same skills used in the first grade were 
reviewed with stress on a greater degree of accuracy. 

2. A simple game of keep it up was introduced. The class wu 
divided into two groups facinc each other. A large beach ball 
was tossed to the sides alternately after a point was scored. The ob- 
ject of the game was to keep it up in the air by Upping it and mov- 
ing the half over to the other team. This play continued until one 
side or the other let it fall to the floor. A row of ^^letrievers** was 
stationed outside t^'e playing area, with the special obligation of 
returning an out-of-bounds ball and placing it back in piay. This 
was done by tossing the ball in the air and tapping it hack into the 
game. This was the flrst attempt at the volkyMI pass. A roUtion 
system was used to allow children to play on ftm outer edges u well 
as In the center where the actii>n was concentrated. 



A^inr- and ten-year-olds 

At thif afe level, the technique of serving a ball was introduced 
alone with the experience of working in a small group of six or. eight 
children. Each group had a leader who acted more as a captain 
and spokesman for tne group than a person who was expected to 
improve the performance of his group. Division into groups was 
casually done. Each time groups were needed, the children quickly 
divided into groups of six or eight quite easily and efficiently. 
Leadership was nassed around, but no child was ever forced to be 
a leader if he dia not want to be, just because he had not had a turn. 

With the ability to work in small froupa. definite volleyball 
techniques were introduced. Serving was started in this way. 

A net or rope was stretched across the gymnasium — or between 
two jumping standards if it was an out-of-doors situation — at a 
height of three feet. This height was gradually increased to Ave 
feet by the end of the unit of work on game skills. The groups 
worked in pairs, one on each side of the net. On one side of the 
net were placed several serving lines at varying distances from the 
net. Each child could serve the ball either by throwing it or strik- 
ing it with a ckMcd hand as in the regular service of volleyball. He 
also had the choice of the disUncc from the net he wished to use. 
Control and placement of the serve was stressed in getting the 
ball over the net and to the player on the opposite sMe, who re- 
turned the l)all by rolling it under the net to the next server. Sqtuuls 
rotated to the serving side. Service lines could ht daoed on both 
sides at the net. and in this way each squad practiced the Mrve. 
It was felt some of the rules of etiquette of the game could be 
established at this time. 

Ten- and eleven-year-olds 

The usual procedure with children of this age group is to decide 
to introduce volleyball and the skills at the same time, with the hope 
that a suflKcient degree of skill will be developed to provide satis- 
faction to the children. 

It was found that children who had been in the skill program 
from the first grade were deAnitely superior in ball-handling skills 
at this age level. Many children from other communities or from 
out of town were awkward and lacked experience in this area. In 
situations where it was found that there was a great spread between 
the least skilled and the moat highly skilled pupils* the simple skills 
of ball handling were reviewed. In this situation, the highly skilled 
children coached and worked with those children having a lesser 
degree of skill. Because of the maturity of the sixth-grade child, 
the development of proficiency was rapid and the gap lessened. 
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A method of self-evaluation was used on this ten* and eleven-year- 
old level. After the review of seneral ball-handling techniques and 
the practice of specific volleyball skills, the dau was ready for 
a game situation. The question became, ''How can the utmost sat- 
isfaction be given to every child regardless of his physical abilltyr* 
Previous to this, many experiences nad been provided for the chil- 
dren in which individtial differences were recognized and re- 
spected. It became the accepted thing to see children who were 
quick to solve the problems step over to other members of the class 
who needed help and work with them, whether the problem was in 
dance, movement exploration, or game skills. 

Each child was asked to evaluate himself and his ability to handle 
a volleyball. The criteria of evaluation were worked out by the 
group sitting around the blackboard. The points were listed on the 
board: 

Group I: Highly skilled. Children who hit the ball well and very 
seldom missed hitting the ball. 

Group //; Moderately skilled. The children called thl< the 
Aii//Hiik/-W/--children who missed just about as many as they 
pUycd. 

Group III: Le^t skilled. Children who very seldom hit the ball 
and usually missed at any attempt to keep the ball in play. This 
also includied children who made little attempt to get into the thick 
of play. 

After the discussion, the children walked to the three designated 
areas and we had three games of the extremely well matched 
players. If you don*t believe it is difficult when you are 1 1 to decide 
you belong in Group III — when your best fnend is definitely in 
Group I— you don*t know 11 -year-old boys and girls! However, 
these youngsters had no embarrassnient about their skill; they ac- 
cepted what each could do with respect. Group III requested a large 
beach ball because they thought it would help them Improve their 
skill. Group I played an exciting, fast-moving game, and gradually 
added such things as one-hit, three passes, and spiking. 

Another procedure that proved Interesting was the daily individual 
evaluation. Any child could demote himself to a lower group or 
move up when he felt it was helping him. The children made their 
own decisions and the amazing thing about this was that each 
individual change made was invariaMy correct. 

We felt this was an extremely worthwhile project, and we have 
followed this pattern suflkiently to evaluate the work with many 
children. It definitely made our games more interesting and gave 
the individuate a better knowledge of skills and how to use them. 

at 
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P«rf«ctlno th« Pass 



ANNI f UZAMTH ATWAHK 

M«d'ion. WI$fon»;r» 

'P*^' •»»•• 
conlirHMl cuncenlmicU praclicc i» nccnMry lo dcvdbft and 

perfccir Mere repetilion of « skill don not emurc lluil il will 
.^iT*!tL**' •"^''•ncy Sk'H perfection mmy not mult 

mlt%% the perfiKiner it aMiMed in diaMioMng and correctini the 
«"^nt erTi)T% which can limit the achievement of a detired level 
«ill «nd ctNMMtency. 
• he volleyteall dieu paM n a ifcill that is tmk lo good learn play 

maneuver the hnN into poMtion for the moM advanlairaui attack 
randomly hat the haN acroM the net from Vny poHtkni; 
TV developiMnC of thi. fundamental AM rfiouM twJn'nccive 
primary cmpha«n m instructional programs for heginners. 

TradHionallv. methods rwommended for leaching the paw have 
•JKorporaled tl« mc ot a variety of drill fonnaliom in Which the 
fl"^ practice pawng the ball back and forth lo each otfier. 
IL^^i^,^!!'^'^ to practice these drill, merely for a certain 
period of time or widi the goal of winning a tday race for con. 

<N^r«M movement pai*«nH and baN am would Ndwmed accent 
cIlS."Ji"fL^ compM«| or the relay won. IiTmSi 

CMCt. rtie practice of poor o- ii conuMent performanoc may be 
won* than no practice at all ft i. eswMial tCrt the teacher 
dnftrwhich have ipn-.^ gMh htiet on wh« ia known about good 

Jhjjj^diyMnd that gwd movement beuicdifthegoalistobe 

mJ^tJI^ZJni^Sj^^^'* encourage rood performance 
Sn^i SIfJiS in leaching the pau. a leicher snouM 

Be well informed on the following points: 

I. The characteristics of good performance in the pMt 

"Tie desirable mult (height and distance) of a good paw 



h. The vincnl (ioini iiclion^) employed to achieve the de- 
sired , rfornunce ttsuU 
2 The mclhdiffBnd iheir underl>ini Icarninf nrincipk^) by which 
IihmJ performance in the pd%% may etTeclively be ilcvcloped. 



Volkybtfll iiuihoriliei fencrsilly agree thai the pa^x !ihould he high 
and in a forward direction, permilling the receiver enough lime to 
gel under Ihe hall !io ihal ii can be easily handled. There ii some 
diftagreemenl. however, on ihe exact height to which the ball should 
ri!ie in its arc. Suapnied heights range from eight feet to 15 feet 
above the door. The desired horiiontal distance of the past is 
infrequently defined precisely, but is slated instead as the distance 
required to reach the receiver. 

In an attempt to deflnc more specifically the attributes of a good 
pass for college women, the University of Wiscoi.»an women s volley- 
kail slufT has leviewed the literature on volleyball, consideffcd the 
purpose and use of the pass in the game, and specified a dcsiraMe 
arc of the ball by setting the height and distance to which it should 
he passed. A minimum height of 15 fed, supyeslcd by Laveaga.' 
was selected to avoid a fivt pass, which even mghly skiNed players 
have difficulty in handling. For the six player game on a 30x30- 
foot half-coun. a 20-fooC horiiontal r*' er-recetver dtsianoe was 
choien since it approximates the distance of the back to forward 
pass. Other detiraMe arcs can abo be specified for different ane 
groups. StaufT > has defined and used, for seventh- and eiahlh-grade 
girls, an arc in which the vertical height is 13 feet and the passer- 
receiver horiiontal distance is 12 faet. 

Once the height and distance noalt of the pass have been dafbiacf, 
a situation can be devised in which an individual's performanoe is 
evaluated to determine whether or not the desired arc is acliicv«d. 
A test for the volleyball pass has been developed by Liba and Stauff * 
to evaluate the perform e r's ability to pass the haN in eHher of the 
two arcs defined above. In the testing situation for the 20-ftiot 
pass (Figure I), ttie obfective is to pro^ tlie ball om a rope 
suspended 13 feet above the floor and into Area S on the fbor 
target. Since the ball is allowed to drop to the floor rather than be 
contacted by a receiver 20 feet away, the desired horizontal distance 
of the pass b ec omes 23.5 feet. Arc A in Figure I deicribet the 
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height ami diMance goali stated as the elements of 
ance in the pau. 
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fchieve *t dcMred hd|ht and dtetanct gcwh which wiH 
2il Jin ■ '"'?L.*!**^ PT"' ^ jwrformer inuu ihc her body 
IT ■,«»Tm'i>r»rtioii. Since tlit mc or traiKlory of a food pot 

be cakulatod. Thn pm» hm tbt fdUemint tni^UKy ^mponmit: 
iRMal velocity— 27.20 feet per MOoad 
ANgle If proiec«iot»— 60 dereet above dw horiaonul. 

vekcMyiMM The wedfc jotai actioin employwl 

Sy^JKL*T!L!?' *1««H«« «rf?Sd with which iheyo^ 
25 J^jS^^Jf™"* ****»y «^ •« dM 

The volkyball mm h oerforMed much loo rapidly for an anatysit 
of |oi« actiom to be made by die naked eye. TWore, to fnolitate 
thii analym, ilow motion Mtm were taken of two miMku aa dtey 
ewcuied die pma. Subject A. who was judged to be Vgood pS- 
tamer, projected the ball in an arc very timiUr to Arc A in 
Fifure I. Subject B. whow paw it dCKribed by Arc B, waa con- 



sidcrcd to he a poor performer. The information oNained from the 
Alms of these two suhiects i% preMrntcd in TaNe I (mtc p. 86). 

For hoth suhiects the maior ioint actions contrihuting force and 
direction to the hall at contact were shoulder flexion, elhow exten- 
sion, and wrist flexion.* While the sequence in which these joints 
hegan their force*producing actions was the same in K^th cases, 
the angular range and speed at each of the three joints were con- 
sideraNy greater for Subject A. Four frames have been traced from 
each flim to illustrate the subjects* positions prior to, during, and 
following contact with the ball (Figure 2). 




The Mat nolioeaMc diffeitnce in the ioint actiona employed by 
the two tiibiectt appean to be preient at the shoulder joint. From 
a starting poaition with the upper arm vertical and the shoulder joint 
in extanaion, S ubject A flexed this joint through a range four timet 

• Noi9: Wrtel UtilM m tlw actlM vMcli brings iN mUm of the lUMd doMr to 
lilt for««nii. In iht ToNcybali pmm. fltiton brinai iht hand from • krpcffCKtMiM 
po^a k wi to om of full txttmion. 
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greater, up until Kail contact, than did Subject B whose starting 
position snowed the upper arm approximately horizontal. As a 
result of flexing the shoulder joint through this larger range with 
greater speed, Subjcci A developed an angular velocity that was two 
and one-tialf times greater than the angular velocity of Subject B*s 
shoulder flexion. It should be noted that, although the action at the 
shoulder joint was primarily flexion, some abduction at this joint 
also occurred for both subjects as the elbows remained approxi- 
mately four to six inches outside the shoulders throughout tne skill 
performance. 

Wrist action (flexion), which moved the hands in the intended 
diroi tion of ;he pass, began in Subject A just prior to ball contact. 
Su\ \ B*s wrists were still hyperextending as the ball contacted 
her hands. Since Subject A had hyperextended the wrist ji int 
further than Subject B. she therefore had the potential for a greater 
range of wrist flexion and thus for the development of greater 
angular velocity at the wrists. 

In addition to developing greater angular Hpted at the shoulder, 
elbow, and wrist joints prior to ball contact. Subject A also extended 
more rapidly through a greater angular range at the hip, knee, and 
ankle joinls than did Subject H, It is likely that some of this greater 
forward and upward body momentum developed by Subject A was 
transferred through her arms and contributed to the larger initial 
velocity she was aMe to impart to the ball. 

From the point at which the Angers flrst contacted the ball until 
the ball was released, the time elapsed for Subject A was .033 sec- 
onds, and for Subject B, .046 seconds. During this time, Subject A 
developed a considerably greater angular velocity at the elbow and 
wrist joints than did Subiect B. For both subjects, however, wrist 
flexion wjs iKCurring somewhat faster than elbow extension, 
much faster than shoulder flexion. 

The action of wrist flexion cannot be dissociated with that 
finger extension. Althougl. enlargemento of the Alms did not show 
the position or action of the flnptrs in sufficient detail to be meas 
urea, it was observed that rapid finger extension occurred in bot. 
subjecu as the wrists flexed. While neither of these actions can be 
said to cause the other, it Is possilrfe that the performer's attention 
was on the finger extension, and wrist flexion merely accompanied 
this intended action It can be demonstrated, by placinj the wria 
in a hvpcrextended position with the fingers slightly iwxed, that 
rapid finger extension will also move the hand into line with the 
forearm. 

Skilled volleyball players and coaches frequendy streu the im- 
portance of extending the fingers rapidly and stiffening the wrists 
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as the ball \% contacted. It is likely that the wrist flexion which was 
measured in the films of Subiect A and B was merely that action 
which accompanied the rapid extension of the fingers as the subjects 
attempted to stiffen the wrists and minimize the time during which 
the fingers remained in contact with the ball. Since Subprct A's 
fingers remained in comact with the ball for a shorter length of 
time, und since her wrist flexion occurred with greater speed dur- 
ing this .033 second, it can he hypothesized that she extended her 
fingers with greater speed and effectiveness than did Subject B. 

In summarv. Subject A s success (compared with that of Subject 
B) m achieving the desirable height and distance goals for the 
volleyball pass can tentatively be attributed to — 

I The larger angular range and speed at the shoulder, elbow, and 
wrist joints prior to ball contact 

2. The shorter period of time spent with fingers in contact ^' ith the 
ball, and the greater angular velocity developed during this time 
period at the elbow and wrist joints 

3. The larger angular range and speed of hip, knee, and ankle 
extension which contributed to ihc greater upward and forward 
motion of the body. 

DtYfloHiiC Good rvrfovMMce In Hm Pan 

Equipped with the knowledge of the characteristics of a good 
pass—its desired height and distance goab and the joint actions 
employed to achieve thc«e goals— >a teacher can now plan the learn- 
mg situations for her students. In selecting the drills to be practiced, 
she should be guided by the most recent concepts ai*d principles of 
learning. According to these concepts, learning occurs most effi- 
ciently when the material or skill is presented in a series of logically 
ordered steps leading sequentially to the desired Anal behavior. As 
the student actively responds at each step in the learning sequence, 
she should immediately be aMe to obuan information which would 
indicate that the performance was successful or that an error was 
made. When each student is helped to identify and correct her 
errors in performance before moving on to the next step in the 
learning sequence, instruction is then truly individualized. 

The importance of carefully selecting and sequentially ordering 
drills for the pass cannot be emphasized strongly enough. Since 
the time available for basic skill instruction and practice is often at 
a premium, it is essential that this time be spent purposely and 
productively. Practice an each of the drills selected should provide 
information for both the performer and the teacher concerning the 
degree of success achieved in each trial. This information then 
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Developing Skill In the 
Overarm Serve 

INA TEMPLE 

Weif H;gh School 
Madison, Wisconsin 

Certain skills are basic to the game of volleyball and as such are 
present in the repertoire of skills of players ranging from novice to 
seasoned Olympic player. One of these skills is the serve. Acquir- 
ing an effective serve is fundamental to developing a skillful game 
of volleyball; for example, the only time a team may score points is 
when that team is serving: thus the difference between winiJng and 
losing a game may well lie in the ability of the team members to 
serve effectively. 

Typtf ol Serves 

There are three basic type* of serves: the underarm serve, the 
sidearm serve, and the overarm icrve. 

The Underarm Serve, In this serve» the problem of contacting a 
moving object in space is avoiJed; thus it is more easily executed. 
In addition, the underarm pattern is usually more well developed 
or can more easily be developed in the student. Consequently, this 
serve is most common.^ taught to beginners, for it presents a less 
complex task. 

The Sidearm Serve, This serve is slightly more difficult than the 
underarm serve because the server is now ficed with the problem 
of contacting the ball while it is moving. The sidearm serve per se 
is generally not taught as a specific or separate skill. A beginning 
player may. however, fall into using a sidearm pattern in order to 
gain more force while still maintaining a semblaiKe of the under* 
arm pattern previously learned. 

The Overarm Serve, The overarm serve is the most difficult • t' the 
three serves. Here the instructor approaching the teaching of the 
skill faces two maior problems: a> The difficulty of con:acting a 
moving object in space, and b) the inability of many Kirls to 
execute an effective overarm pattern. Therefore, the overarm serve 
is usually considered an advanced skill and is generally completely 
absent from the beginner's ganne. In competitive volleyball, how- 
ever, where players with a higher degree of skill are involved, the 
overarm serve is the one most commonly used. iWoie; The ab- 

to 



sencc of this skill in the beginner's repertoire is probably in large 
part due not to the inability of the individual to learn such a skill 
but rather to the greater need for. and thus greater emphasis upon, 
the practice and perfection of the simpler yet essential skills such 
as the pass and the set-up. ) 

The Natwc off tlie Serve 

All of the foregoing serves must be proiecled at an upward angle 
in order for the ball to pass over the net cleanly, making the serve 
basically a defensive play. Since offensive maneuvers lend them- 
selves better to the winning of points (and of games), it is desirable 
to make the serve as "offensive** as possible. The sood or offensive 
serve should be one which passes over the net with a great deal of 
speed and which has as flat a trajectory as possible. Strategically this 
«ierve will minimize the time in which the opponents may position 
themselves to pSy the ball. In addition, a serve traveling at a fast 
rate of speed wiil, in general, be more difficult to play effectively 
than one traveling at a slower rate. 

There are inherent differences in the speed which can be devel- 
oped by the different methods of serving, a result primarily of the 
differences in joint actions involved in the respective patterns. 
Further, differences in the relationships between the contact points 
of the various serves and the height of the net produce major differ- 
ences in the trajectories of the three serves. Thus, of the three basic 
serves, the overarm serve best fulfills the foregoing requirements of 
a fast speed and a flat trajectory. Figures I, 2, and 3 show the 
trajectory of each of the three types of serves. 

It is the purpose of this article therefore to discuss the following 
aspects of the overarm serve: a) product aspects of the s*;ill or the 
flight of the volleyball after contact; b) process aspects of the skill 
or how this trajectory is achieved; and c) methods for achieving 
the desired product or skilled performance The addition of volley- 
ball to the Olympic games and the extensive use of the overarm 
serve by these advanced players makes the topic of developing skill 
in the overarm serve even more pertinent. 

Tfce rrodHct Atfcct off tbc Ovcrm Serve 

As stated previously, the most offensive and theref re most effec- 
tive serve is one which passes close to the net and ^ es deep into 
the opponent*s court. In addition, the server should attempt to 
place the ball in the corners, making it even more difflcuU for the 
receiver to make an effective play. A good serve, in terms of force, 
should travel with a minimum velocity of approximately 40 feet per 
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second; that is, it should reach the net in .75 second. Such a serve 
would be projected at a vertical angle of about 23 degrees. This 
vertical angle of projection assures that the ball will land deep in 
the opponent's court. The trajectory of this serve is shown in 
Figure 4 below. In contrast, a serve which travels at a slower rate 
of speed would have a different line of flight. If the vertical angle 
of |;rojection is maintained at 23 degrees, the ball would fo into the 
net (Figure 5). In order that the ball clear the net, it must be 
projected at a vertical angle greater than 23 degrees to compensate 
for the slOH r speed. This would result in the balPs falling short of 
the back court area (Figure 6). The ball nuy, however, he 
projected at a velocity greater than 40 feet per second and »till 
possess the characteristics of a good serve. In this instance, the 
vertical angle of projection must be reduced (i.e., smaller than 23 
degrees) as the velocity is increased, in order that the ball may land 
within the court (Figures 7 and 8). 
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TW FrocM Affect of tlw CHerarM Serve 

To obtain the desired obiectives in terms of the product aspect 
of the serve, the proper force pattern must be developed. The 
pattern used in the overarm serve is basically the same as the over* 
arm softball throw, although it is less whiplike (perhaps more like 
the catcher's throw). 

The desired force is achieved primarily through the effective use 
of the joint actions basic to the overarm pattern. This. force will be 
developed if thest oint actions occur in the proper sequence and 
timing and move through a maximum range. 

Sequence of Joint Actions, The joint actions involved in the over* 
arm throw pattern in the sequence in which they should occur are 
as follows: pelvic rotation, spinal rotation, medial rotation at the 
shoulder, and wrist flexion. Action is initiated by the larger body 
masses (i.e., in the pelvic and spinal regions). Maximum force is 
then produced when the arm actions are incorporated into the 
sequence (i.e., the smaller body segments). These segments can 
move more rapidly than the larger body masses and thus add 
maximally to tne desired force. In order to produce maximum 
force, all of these joint actions must be occurring at the point of 
contact and must be moving at their maximum speed. Thus, one 
joint action does not cease when the next begins, ror example, the 
pelvic rotation does not stop at the onset of spinal rotation nor the 
spinal rotation at the onset of shoulder medial rotation. Rather, a 
kind of chain reaction is involved, with each action triggering the 
next, but continuing itself until the time of contact. Further, the 
arm actions must not begin simultaneously with the trunk actions or 
these segments will not be moving at their maximum speed at 
contact. 

Range of Joint Actionx, The range of joint actions is also of con- 
siderable importance in pit>ducing the necessary desired force. This 
is clearly illustrated by the following relationship. In general, 
the greater range through which the joint is moved, the greater the 
resulting velocity of the joint action, the greater the speed of the 
moving segment at contact, arwl thus the greater the force imparted 
to the projected object. 

To allow for maximum range of joint actions, the server's starting 
position is important. To assure that pelvic and spinal rotation may 
occur thrc^ugh an adequate range, the server should stand with her 
nonserving side toward the net, weicht on the back foot. So that 
optimum conditions are provided for medial rotation and wrist 
flexion to occur as the ball is gently tossed up by the nonhitting 
hand, the hitting arm should be drawn back into-4ii|K>sition similar 
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to that used in the overarm throw. (Some lateral rotation at the 
shoulder will occur and the wrist will drop into hyperextension. ) 
This position is one which will allow shoulder medial rotation and 
wrist flexion to act throu^ a maximum range. In addition, a step 
forward or transfer of weight is essential for a maximum range of 
joint action. This transfer of wright begins with the onset of pelvic 
rotation and ends at ball contact. 

Description of the Process. As the ball descends to the proper 
contact height, the transfer of weight forward is initiated, the pelvis 
begins to rotate forward, and spinal rotation begins shortly there- 
after. Shoulder medial rotation and wrist flexion are then added 
to the sequence. Pelvic and spinal rotation in themselves will move 
the rfrx forward in space. However, optimum force will be 
achier cU only bv the addition of shoulder medial rotation and wrist 
flexion. These latter two joint actions are also essential for pro- 
jecting the ball at a desired vertical angle. 

MfllMdi of AcUcviBg Ihe Dcilrad Pi'odMCt 

The desired product has been described primarily in terms of 
force and trajectory. Once the student has developed the propei 
force pattern, the problem of accuracy or horizontal placement on 
the court may be considered. 

Preliminary Practice with a Softball. Sivrc tHr arm pattern used 



arm serve. At this stage the instructor can determine whether or not 
a student will be able to execute a good overarm serve. If a student 
does not possess an adequate throw, it is unlikely that she will be 
able to serve well using the overarm pattern. Such a student will 
have to concentrate her efforts on developing a good throwing 
pattern or be limited to the use of the underarm or sidearm serve. 

Assuming that the student is able to execute an overarm throw, 
the flnt step in developing the force pattern would be to practice 
the Softball overarm throw. This can easily be done by having the 
student throw against a wall from a 30-foot distance (distance from 
serving line to net). The emphasis at this point should be on throw- 
ing the ball with as much force as possible. A throwing velocity 
of 50 feet per second should be achieved before a student moves to 
the next stage of development. The velocity of the tfirow may be 
determined by using a stopwatch to measure the time of flight from 
the thrower's release until the ball hiu the wall. A ball thrown with 
a velocity of 50 feet per second would be in the air .6 second for 
the 30-foot distance. , 
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ttcroM tht court « Itw inchrt above the net. Thit wtMiU provide a 
check on the vertical accuracy of the terved ball. The ob|ective of 
the ttudent would then be to icrve the ball to that it pa a e ri over the 
net and under the rope whik maintainini a velocity oC at katt 
40 feet per tecond. 

MHhods of Ackievimit Himttmimi Accitrmy. With the force Mt- 
lem of the overarm serve thu» developed, the ttudent can then 

Cactke placinf the ball in the back cornen of the opponent's court 
nee couM be drawn on the court to give the lervcr a tarpH area 
ai which to aim. 

By UM of the forefoing practice tituationt, the ttudent it pro- 
vided with a lo^al progrewon for the development of the overarm 
lerve. 

Mnkods of t^vmlmtion. Evaluation procedures may be used at any 
or all supes of developnient of the overarm serve. Reccirds of 
velocities may be kepi in the earliest steps in the progression as wall 
as when the studem has practiced on the court. Scores of the 
vertical accuracy can be recorded whik the student is still serving 
aiainst the waM. In addition to uaina the net line, lines may he 
drawn at one-foot Imervab above and Mow the net line and s score 
vahae aasignad lo each of the rasuMng areaa. 

The use of such objective measures during the d e v el opm e nUl 
slain of die serve, as weM as when die inai goal in overarm serving 
has been accoiMiishid. prwvidm the student wi* speciftc informa- 
tion as lo the eiiclivenen of her performance. This immsdi a n and 
precise feedback providm the studem wi* die neceasary informa- 
tion upon which lo base her next performance— a principk which 
ia basic lo al eflkiem kerning situations. TMs information may 
1 ko be uaed by the Inslruclor for diagnoaik purpoaes; dial k, a 
lack of a ch k v e m e m in die product aspect of die skM reHecta and 
indicalea an inademsacy in the procem aspect. Thus, the lenchcr is 
provided widi an obiective means for makii^ helpful suggHliom lo 
die student 
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•tr«ngth«n That D«f«ns« 



SHARON ^TIRSCN 

Lakewood High School 
Long Seach, California 

The 1 964 Tokyo dympict brou|ht iibout a new cmpha&ii to our 
fame if! volleylMill — Jefente. Ptiyskiil eduction, coaches, and 
player^ alike have recognized the importance of defeme playi in 
building a sirona team whether it be at the high school, college, 
or international level. 

A defensive team is the team that is not in possession or control 
of the ball Defense usually consists of a Mock, which is a play 
in which two players attempt to intercept a hard-driven ball at the 
point where it croMea the net. and backcourt play, the object of 
which is to attempt to recover any ball that gets by the Mock. 



Although Mocking is not the moM exciting skill in volleyball, it 
is or- of the moat importeni onea: it it the base upon which defen- 
sive inay IS built. Maatery of thia skill raquirtt cooperation and 
effoft from all playvrs along with a great deal of practice. 

The starting positioii for Mocking is approaimalHy two feet from 
the net. When the pUytrs are in their oarting poMtkma, their 
eyes arc focused on die ball .^nd the setter. As the setttr sets the 
ball, the Mock is formed directly in front of the baN with each 
piayer taking one*half of the baN. To podiion themMlvts correctly, 
the Mockers uee a s ide a ie p lateral movetnent. When forming a Mock, 
one of the pUyers must assume the Am Mocking positkm which is 
ca>*.d tettiM th«> Mock. This initial positioning creates a deMte 
spot to whidi the second Mayer must move, lim ftneral rule for 
setting the Mock la that the player nearer the spot whetv the set 
baN is dtaeending wii usually set it. If the set is near the oomer of 
the court then the end player wiN aet the Mock. If the end player 
does not set the Mock in the correct position the center forward 
will still nMvve to the end Mayer to form a solid Mock. It is better 
to have a sMid Mock which is not poaitionad correctly than to have 
a hole in the Mock. If the set is in lowafd the middte of the court, 
the center forward wiN set the Mock and the end player will move 
to her. 

In Mocking, it is important to strata that the playera get into their 
pOii^na as quickly as possible, shoulders slighdy touching, before 
lumping up to Mock. The playera should form a solid wall with their 
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handf. The outside playeri hands ihoukJ he turned in slightly. 
Goo4i tinting is tsstntial when biocking. Wockert should execute 
their jump% as the spiker is about to contact the hall. 

Harlrh^ Di» 

1. players line up on both sides of the net, each player standing 
opposite another player. Their position is ahout two feet from 
the net. The players are facing each other. On a command 
from the instructor, the players jump up and touch fingers above 
the net. Repeat 10 to 15 times. 

2. players line up on the side line (uk both sides of the court) 
facing the net. On command, one player from each side of the 
court steps up and stands in the left front position. In this 
pofiition. the player jumps up for a Nock. As soon as she 
comes down, she runs to the canter position lo block, then to 
the right front position to block (Figure 1). As soon as the 
player blocks in the center front position, the next player in line 
begins the blocking Kries. In this drill it is important to stress 
quickness in assuming the blocking position aiid then jumping 
straight up and coming straight down. With beginners, there is 
a tendency to jump up while still moving sideways along the net. 
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A aaore advanced variation of this drill It to have two playen 
on each tide going through the drill nt the sa«ie Mie. In this 
dril, Ike Slat player to reach die bloclUng arc« wnita MNnefi- 
tarily until the second playtr reaches her then tbay jmip up 
lofeth^r. 



In this drill, two lines of spikert and one setter arc on one side 
of the net. Three blockers are in their starting positiom on the 
other side. Setter either 9<ts forward or backsets. Blockers must 
position them^elven and go up for a block. Blocker in center 
front position moves to her right or her left. depetKiing upon 
the direction of the set (Figure 2). 
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Starting Position. Good defense necessitates teamwork, for each 
player is responsible (or a designated area of the court. If one 
player is out of position the defense is weakened. 

When a team is put on defense, the players immediately go to 
their starting positions (Figure 3). The reasons for going to these 



*'plancing** themselves in the middle of the cou^, 2) limits the 
player to just one direction in which she must move — forward, 
and 3) gives playen space to start their initial defensive movement. 
These starting positions are to be taken each time the team is put 
on defense. A team may Uke these positions three or four times 
in one rally. Throretically, if all players arc in their correct posi- 
tions and are mentally and physically alert they should be aMe to 
recover every spike. 
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Analyzing the Plays. After a defensive player is in her starting 
position, she must then start aMiyzinf the pUy. For a front row 
player, this includes watching the setter, the set, and the spikcr*s 
approach to the hall. If the set is close to the net and the spiker has 
a good approach, the two front row players nearest the ball come 
together to form a Mock. The third player drops back from the 
net to play a backcourt position (Figure 4). If, on the other hand, 
the set is back from the net or the spiker cannot position herself 
correctly to hit the ball down, the front row players should give a 
''no** call, meaning that they will not block. In this situation, the 
left and right forwards move approximately ten feet back from the 
net to the side line to help recover the ball. The center forward 
slays up close to the net with her >ide to it ready to set the ball 
if it is recovered. 

Play analysis for a back row player includes watching the setter, 
the set« and the spiker*s approach, but also includes watching the 
block. The backcourt players watch the block because they are 
responsible for any area that the block does not cover. While the 
backcourt players are analyzing the play they are at the same time 
starting their momentum by creeping forv/ard. When a player is 
creeping in frofn her starting position she is slightly crouched, weight 
if on the balls of her feet, arms away from body approximately face 
level, eyes concentrated on the spiker and the ball while she takes 
small steps in the direction shown in Figure 4. A defensive player 
must continue to creep until the ball is contacted by the spiker. 
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Then and only then does she move quickly to recover the ball. 
In a **no block * situation, the center b4ck player moves in about six 
feet from the end line. 

The Pig. To **dig*' a ball means to recover a hard-driven spike. 
The most popular means of digging a ball is to use the forearm 
bounce technique. In this technique, the player clasps her hands 
together rotating her elbows inwardly but keeping her arms away 
from her body. The ball should contact the forearm area and not 
theplayer*s hands for the hand area does not present a flat surface. 

The ideal situation when digging ? ball is to keep the ball on 
the same side of the net so i^ui a teammate can set the ball up for a 
spike, thus putting her team in an offensive position. If the dig 
bounces over the net, the team is still in a defensive position and will 
have to assume their starting positions once again. 

With this objective in mind the player must soften the hit by not 
giving the ball any impetus but merely by letting the ball contact the 
forearm area. This means that the player cannot be running into 
the ball as she is digging it. Because of the speed that the spiked ball 
is traveling, the ball will easily rebound off the player's arms high 
into the air. With added body motion on a hard spike the ball will 
either rebound back over the net or hit the ceiling. 

As mentioned previously, the forearm bounce technique is the 
most popular one used to recover a spike. Thit has been a recent 
transition from the conventional method of the two*hand chest dig. 
Some reasons for the change in method are that 1) player con- 
tacts the ball lower which gives her more time to leact to the spike; 
2) player has greater range, for she can easily play halls to her 
side without the necessity of having her body behind the ball; 3) 
player has less chance of finger injury; and 4) the ball generally 
rebounds up into the air more easily with this technique. 

DeffeMhre Mts 

1 . Divide class into small groups. Have one girl hit the ball to a 
line of abo^ Ave girls who are standing tide by side. The girls 
try to rttrie^iT the ball in a controlled manner either with the 
chest past or forearm bounce technique. 

2. Place a table next to the net near the comer of the court. In- 
structor stands on the uMe and hits the ball to the different 
areas of the court. The instructor should throw the ball up 
about two feet in the air. As the Instructor starts to throw the 
hall up, the players begin creeping forward from their starting 
positions to try to dig the ball. The two players who are in the 
blocking positions remain dose to the net but do not Nock. 
The players rotate around to the different positions. 
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Volleyball— A New Approach 



JANE WARD 

Valley High School 
Santa Ana. California 

There are many fundamental skills required to play the game of 
volleyball effectively. However, the most important one that must 
be learned, practiced, and undentood is that of correct body posi^ 
tioning. Before a student can successfully master any of the funda- 
mental techniques of the game, she must learn the basic rule of 
body positioning. To hit the ball property using a two-hand pass, 
a one. or two-hand underhand **dig,'' an overhead serve, or the 
advanced skill of spiking, the ball must be in front of the body, and 
the body must face the direction of the intended ball fight. Once 
this basic fundanncntjil is learned, the student will progress to 
advanced techniques more readily, and with a greater degree of 
success than ever before. 

One of the finest aids that 1 have found foi teaching fundamental 
and advanced skills of volleyball is the wall in the gymnasium. 
If a gym wall is not available, tennis backboards, handball courts, 
or even a smooth surface of an outside building wall could be used. 
The advantage is that the ball always returns to the person exactly 
as she hits it. If it is hit too hard, it is returned too hard and the 
student is unable to play it again. With repeated touches on the 
ball, the student soon learns precisely the strength of the touch 
needed to hit a ball, so it will be replayable to her on a successive 
number of touches. By decreasing and increasing the distance from 
the wall, the stuient feels kinesthctically the amount of force neces- 
sary to propel llw ball that distance ?5 to 50 times in succession. 
It is also imporunt, in order to learn the concept for the **feer* of 
distance and force, that the student be allowed the movement of one 
foot, forward and back. 

The most important single fundamental in learning the game of 
volleyball is body positioning. The wall drill described above is 
useful in teaching the studento the correct position of the body. 
It can also be used to teach the set, the one- or two-hand MMlerhand 
dig, and the overhead bump. In order for the ball to be pa s s erf many 
times in succession, it must be contacted in front of the body, not 
over rhe head as many beginnen try to do. The same rule applies 
to the dig and the bump. Thr ball must he in front of the body in 
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order to rebound with any accurate direction. Using the wall to 
represent the net, it is possible to illustrate the concept of body 
positioning, and to teach and drill on the theory that the ball must 
be between the person's boi'y and the net to be hit properly. 

Wall Drtth for Two-HbmI Pm 

] Stand about four feet from the wall. Position one foot in front 
of the other and allow only the front foot to move. The hall 
must rebound at least six feet high on the wall, 25 to 50 times 
in succession. 

2. Increase the distance from the wall to about six feet. At this 
distance the ball should rebound at least eight feet in height, for 
the same number of successive hits. 

3. A more advanced drill to teach body positioning is the comer 
wall drill. The student passes the ball against one wall, then 
positions herself behind the ball with her feet and body now 
facing the wall to her right. She then contacts the ball with the 
body already turned and passes it against the comer wall which 
she is now facing. On the next pass, she must turn her body 
back to the left, facing the wall from which she originally 
started the drill. This will teach her to get her body behind 
the ball in order to control it. The ball must be hit at least 
15 feet in the air to give the student a chance to make the 
correct tum. 

\4rmKt4 Gro^ DrM for TwiKHani Tmrn 

1. Divide the students into groups of four and form them into 
squares. The ball should be passed first in a clockwise and then 
in a counterclockwise direction. This offers the same drill for 
body positioning as the corner wall drill. For this drill to be 
effective, the giri receiving the pass must be behind the ball, 
facing in the direction of her intended pass. The ball must be 
passed high to give the student time to make the turn. It is 
important to teach the student that she does not face the person 
passing the ball to her but must move to the ball so that her side 
faces the person passing the ball. The ball must cros^ in front 
of her body before contact as she faces the direction of her pass. 

Hm4 and Wrbt ComM 

Contrary to many accepted theories. I feel the "fingertip** control 
should not involve the use of the actual tips of the fingers but 
rather the use of the broad area between the second knuckle joint 
and the tips of the hngers. 
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The development of hand and wrist action is very important in 
teaching proper control of the ball. Many instructors are now be- 
ginning to advocate fingertips to pass the hall. This is adequate 
until students begin to experience the hard, fast overhand serve 
or spike, and then they become afraid of hurting their fingers. 
There are two problems involved in receiving this serve with too 
much fingertip emphasis. First, the ball usually is contacted too 
high above the head. Second, as it contacts the fingertips, the area 
to support the impact of the ball is insufficient and the ball flips 
off the fingers in a backward direction, causing it to go out of the 
court. The most important aspect of receiving the service is receiving 
the ball just in front of the eyes, so that the ball and the back of 
the hands are seen upon contact. Practice in contacting the ball on 
the second knuckle joint of the hand with stiff fingers will give a 
stronger and larger area of contact and will also give a more secure 
feeling of putting the hands up to receive a hard serve. 

WaN Di«i for Hmi wm4 WiM Slrcii|llwttk« 

1 . Stand close to the wall, about three to four feet away. Pass the 
ball rapidly using only wrist action, and contact the ball using 
the surface of the fingers from the second knuckle joint to the 
ends of the fingers. Do not emphasize height, just rapid wrist 
motion. Increase the distance to six feet. 

2. Stand two to four feet from the wall. Use only wrists to pass 
the ball, no arm push. Work on passing the ball to a height 
of eight feet or more. Use the broad area of the fingers. 

Reactfag to Fwter BaN FHgiMf 

As skill increases and the game of volleyball progresses, the ball 
will travel at faster and faster speeds. The student must be pre- 
pared to handle a ball traveling at faster rates of speed. 

Again the basic problem is getting the student to move her feet 
to the ball, so that at contact her body is behind the ball facing the 
direction of the intended pass, and the hall is in front of her eyes. 

Wal Df« for Paitcr BaR Hlglrti 

I. Hit the ball against the wall using an overhead serve motion. 
Stand about six feet from the wall. Practice receiving the ball 
as it relx>unds from the wall, trying to pass the ball above a line 
drawn on the wall at a height of ten feet. As proficiency 
increases, the ball should be hit harder and served lower on the 
wall, so that the rebound necessitates bending the knees to con- 
tact the ball in front of the eyes. Practice in receiving this hard 
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serve against the wall by returning the ball with a two*hand 
underhand dig is also possible. 

Grai^ Drflb for FMler M FlgMi 

1 . Form groups of four to six players standing side by side with 
a leader approximately ei^ht to ten feet in front. The leader 
begins by throwing the ball in a downward flight to each girt, 
providing practice in passing a ball with more velocity. If the 
ball does not reach the student so that she is able to contact it in 
front of her eyes, she must move her feet to the ball to nuke 
the correct contact. 

2. If the leader can control the ball* she may increase the swiftness 
of the ball by using the overhead serve or spiking action, as she 
hits the ball to each girl. If she hits the ball too hard, she may 
have to increase the distance from them. 

1. Using the same overhead serve action, this drill may be used to 
teach the bump or dig in response to a swift ball. It is important 
to know how to control the dig againu the wall, and now to 
position the body correctly before undertaking this drill. 

4. Use groups of six with each penon facing the net. The leader 
stands on a chair on the opposite side of the net and throws the 
ball in a downward ^tion over the net. Practice consists of 
passing the ball high in the air to the center of the court using 
the two-handed pass. The two-hand underhand dig can also be 
practiced in this way. To increase the velocity of the ball, the 
leader can hit the ball over the net using the overhead serve, or 
spiking motion. 

The drills and techniques descrit^ above can be varied to meet 
your own individual needs and facilities. The importan- factor is 
an understanding of correct body positioning. Players must be 
taught to suy behind the ball so that they can see the baU and the 
court. The ball can then be hit successfully in the direct; : , ^^^.r'.-cd. 
As the skill level increases and more advanced skills are I ^rned. 
volleyball becomes a truly exciting game. 



The Serve— An Advanced Skill 

JO ZUCKERMAN 

Lot Angelas Harbor Collage 
Loj Angvles, California 

A volleyball player has four basic serves from which to select the 
one she will use. The most elementary, or kinesthetically the least 
complex, is the underhand serve. The second is the overhand serve. 
which is more powerful, but allows greater possibility for error. 
Ihe sidearm serve is rarely used and is not recommended for 
instructional purposes. The founh choice is the roundhouse serve. 
This serve gained its popularity due to iu use by the hi^ly suc- 
cessful Japanese women who were 1964 Olympic Games champions. 

The roundhouse serve is executed by the player who addresses 
the court with her side to the net, rather than facing the net as with 
the other serves. For a right-handed player, the left arm is extended 
(easy elbow) perpendicular to the net and the ball is held at 
approximately shoulder height. The weight is on the right or back 
foot with the knees slightly bent; the right arm is down with the 
open hand turned outward. As the ball is tossed upward by the left 
arm flexing slightly, the right arm raises upward to execute an arc, 
contacting the ball slightly in front of the face, overhead. The ball 
toss goes 18 to 24 inches overhead. The right arm then follows 
through with the body swiveling to face the couH. The advantage 
of this serve is its speed (power/ and its topspin, which make it 
difficult to pass. The placement of the serve is determined by the 
body's swivel as well as where the right hand conUcto the ball. 
The ball toss is also important in placement and should be practiced. 

Regardless of which of the four basic serves a player uses, it is 
possible to vary the flight of the ball to get action on the serve. 
A wiggle (side-to-side sway in the flight of the ball) is called a float. 
It is also possible to get a ball to curve to one side or the other 
and/or to drop. This is done by using the air valve when contacting 
the ball. To obtain this type of ball flight, it is recommended that 
the individual player experiment for her own ball toss to determine 
the point of contact, either right on or above the valve. 

Cnarhfag WmH 

A most important aspect of a player's serve is accuracy. It is very 
good to be able to execute the various types of serves and to be able 
to get action on the ball, but in the flnal analysis the most imporUnt 
thing is that the player be able to depend upon her serve to do what 
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is the space above the I3.ft. line. Balls hitting the wall under 
area 1 arc discounted, and a score of zero is recorded for that 
trial. BaNs Undine ofi either the T-ft. S-in. line or the 1 1 -ft. line 
are scored as area I. and the halls landinf on the IS-ft. line are 
5icored as area 2. Ten serves are taken and the area and time for 
each serve are recorded. Kiints are then awarded for each serve 
and accumulated accordingly (M possible poinu). Figure 4 
contains the anpropriate point values for all serves. Points were 
assigned on the basis of three faciora— velocity, angle of pro- 
laction. and landing point. The serve with the greatest vtloctty. 
lawest angle of profection and a landiM poim sirithin and in 
back ponion of the evMtt received the grealesi number of 
points. 

Many other teUs of skill may be included in a chart. For ex- 
ample, if the spike has been Uught. spiking accuracy and spiking 
foaof could be included. The face of an archery torpH could he 
piwd in a strategic spiking area such as die left hack comer. Ten 
spihn may be atlempied from the center front poaiiion, scoring the 
goid~5. red--4. blue~3. Wack— 2. and while— I. To obtain 
force measures* the diaumce and time in flight for each hall Ml 
would have to be determined. Tables for velocity could then be 
uaed. assigning a greater number of points for more powerful 
spikes with downward anglee of projection dian for die less power- 
ful hita protected at poaidvc angles. Experimenution widi Oie dig 
pass (bounce pass) used as a wall volley tert might also prove 
wonhwhile as a part of a skills chart. 
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A M\% chart can ^tr^< many m$rpme%. When \t»€dikmm§tmm$ a 
couvae. the chart is a vtry hdpnal tool for «Mivatii|| ^mimm to 
tttiliar the time Mott and after cla» to ictt tenadw and Aair 
I liii—iri m vamm skilla. UMg the chart to ^Malice Mb- 
vidua%-dia|fMmi wvaimeftics Juring ten or Mim miwaB of 
time wM umkMfeawfly muh in more meaninfM* telf-^iaKtrd pane- 
tice of skills tha«i the tame lime tpwc in ttaiHionaily conduoad 
praetiar periods in whkh everyone pnctiota Hk MUWwiliUb 
die taailier fluiini the dhNi and dUlis at ^ tunc iMrvait. ■ 
Gwrt space ia not iuffkient, the fri^ie area^ .aay be ^i itid far 
pwvidini e m il eat practice in many nl the tkilb incMad on An 
chart. Tne chnit may be need solely aa a self-testing nMivatinnid 
device, or it asay be used as oh|ecti«e evidence of aMMunenl m 
order m partially determine yrades. 



SflM-Te^iino wltti Pfope and String 



Lo$ Angeles S*«te College 

Lo« Angetes California 

ci^^HT .I^t!!l!Ll'"^ premium in large physical education 
w«rt- Ifc^^^ "!»r^"? Practice NMiM which 

T J^ng her om ikill perfotw 

icsiMt practice Miuaiiom provide of^paMmiiies whidi 

•oie progress in the iln rliipw— of cerUin 
V"^' ^ / . P^iwial record of in thete ■ 

IMM. oMmienl errors as weN as iniffv^vifiic may be 
personal records wiN aid the leadier in ^r 
her iim iiaance is most 




Theiaihm mg self-iestong .Mmions for hasic v^MeybaS ekills can 
accMMdate Urge clasaes, re^mre a minimiim af cxira amiipMit. 

"P quickly hy Hie teacher tw by nrjtni Mersllle 
emj^ai m m each siiuaiian is o« die height at Miich the Ml UmM 
travel well as the placement of the ball. 

He fte 

» J*!122^ of the piais is to jei the hall up «o a teammate. Ike 
pass i hmd d travd a horawntal dimance of U m 1 7 feet ami be M 
f!!? yj^^*^j * receiver tojtt under the Ml. A h«i^ of 115 
"cet H moomtiMded. To enaMe aMiny studaam m practaoe Uae wt 
ure^ij^ •^L.* "•^-'^ Of ^y.l^^y^ 

height #f 1 1.5 feet. It is oftwi convenient t# mMch the wmm m 
urtng hmm one basketball baoMmard to 



drawn on the floor parallel to tiK rope at a w 
Thn will be referred to as the pMMng line. Tmo 
be drawn on the mher side of ike rone, nm^bt In m 
at dia t ane es of U and 17 feet iMn it ifk^m t\ 
%^J^ ifc^Hg on dm pnmi% line, mmm i 

herartf and pais a o«ar the mm or aainn an dkw it 
the Imct on the apfmiie side. The mmnl ^inii dl 
enaiib the studcm to sec — nmiraii bar mm a I 
eaeh seial, indicnmig *e haifht of die gnm aw 
■^'■V and the diatanns it traveled Ntaac of « 
ta^, or on the inr tida of dm urpm 

whim i» m been pwad m tham by a 
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Tke OffcMivc VoNey 

The purpose of the volley is lo return the hall over the net so that 
It IS difTicult for the opponenU to return it. The volley should 
travel close to the net, and land deep in the opponent*s court. 

A string should be stretched parallel to the net and two feet above 
It. Lines should be drawn on the court, parallel to the net, at 5-foot 
intervals The areas between the lines should be lettered or num< 
tiered for recording purposes (Figure 2). 

The student stands cIom to the net opposite the target area. She 
should toss the ball to herself and volley it in such a way that it 
passes under the string and lands in the area cloMst to the end line 
of the oDDosite court. She nuiy record tmeh trial, indkaUng the 
height of the volley at the net (under or ow the string) and the 
distance the ball traveled, by the number m letter of the area in 
which It landed. SludenU nuy progress to volleying a ball which 
has been passed to them by a teammate. 

As the student becomes protlcjent in voieying the ball to the 
rear of the opponent*s court, she may practice ri^t and left place* 
ment of the volley. This may be accomplitlied by drawing lines at 
5-foot intervals perpendicular to thoae already on the court and 
number ing the resulting zones (Figure 3). The student should 
imlicale the number of the zone for which she is aiming on the 
lecofd and record each trial in termt of height and placement. In 
this way the same court markings can be usedfor varying placement 
practices simply by choosing another zofie as the Urget. 

Ite Sanre 

The purpose of the serve is to initiate play and to project the 
ball over the net m «ach a way that it is difficult for the opponents 
to return. A serve Aould paw close to the net and land deep in the 
oppofient*s court. The serve self-testing situation Is the same as that 
described for the volley, with initial practice dcsignMl for attainment 
of oroAciency in the height of the serve and distance from the net, 
and with subsequent practice in right and left placement as well as 
height and distance from the net. 

»• apiM 

The purpose of the spike is to hit the ball over iM net at a down- 
ward angle so that it lands deep in the ooponent's court. BecauK 
the bail must be contacted above net hMght, the jumping ability of 
the student should be considered before teaching this advanced skill. 
A line should be drawn on the wall at net height. The student 

m 



should stand with her side to the wall with a piece of chalk in the 
preferred hand, then jump and reach, marking the high point of the 
reach on the wall. Those stinhii who have the ability to jump 
and reach alxyve the height of thr net should be selected for practice 

in the spike. . ^ 

The self-testing practice situaMi for the spike utilizes the targets 
described for the offensive voJIe* with initial practice in placement 
from the net (Figure 2). SubanvKnt practice should include right 
and left placement (Figure 3). K additional volleyball standards 
are available, they may be set 10 feet from the net on the target 
side of the net. A string shouM ^ stretched between them at net 
height (Figure 4). The spiked Ml slmild pass under the string. 
If this device is used to measure *e attgle of projection, the student 
should record the height of the spite (over or under the string) as 
well as placement for each trial. 

Hie Tip 

The purpose of the tip is to r o w ri i the ball over the net so that 
it lands close to the net o« the ipponrnt s court. The ball should 
be hit or tapped so that it trs««lR at a downward angle. Tipping 
may be practiced initially from a toss to self and later from a pass. 
The student should stand dose lo the net, tip the ball while it is 
above net height, and direct it mward a urget on the opposing court. 
The urget which has been Ui iPi lii il voMi^ng practice may be 
used for tipping (Figure 2). Iht ama cloMt to the net will be 
the target. Students should wotd the — i brr of the area in which 
the ball lands. As studenu heoomt ft ^i u it iw^snpptng the ball into 
the area closest to the net, they may pnctioe wfht and left place- 
ment of the tip. Again, the mmH tearibari use in the volley 
may be used for this practior (Fishirt Tte areas closest to the 
net should be chosen as t mmm The iiudM should record the 
letter of the area choaen as mm angrt mud recwd the actual place- 
ment of the ball for each trial. 

The Set-up m Mf 

The purpose of the set-up to «gir is to set tfic ball straight up so 
that it can be played again wriNr. Although «s skill is not used 
in the official gante of volleyWL n may be uaai Wy betinners in the 
modified game, it is easier for >np n n c rs to Mtrol the placement 
of a pass or offensive volley if it is preccM Iw the toself. 
The ict*up should travel straight 0^ and readi a minimum height of 
10 feet. A practice situation nuf l« devised ^ using the rone or 
string stretched across the playiiv «rea at hdght of 11.5 feet 
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The student should stand in the circle, toss the ball to herself 

t"rj^'L"''.'- '"^IL" P*^"' «•»« »e« "P i» above 

he rope or string and the descending ball lands in the circle S 
tr».l may be recorded in terms of height (above or beto^ Se .triJj ) 
and direction (in or out of the circle). ' 
^^t^'!,^"** proflcieni in setting the ball up from a 

u H,. '° * «««««'on in which \he circle 

in^m il?^'''*""?* °' f'"" • backboard. TTw 

student should stand on the circle, toss the ball against the waH 
with an underhand toss, and set the ball up as irrebS 



Methods of class organization for self-testing in volleyball will 
vary according to the facilities availaWe and the'number of rtite^u 

can^ r.i«^«Jf''*J"'i"« P'"*'" •" 

can be active most of ihe time practicing, rctrievint balls or 

recording «:ores. Each student sh^ld have her «*n 'sco?e ia?d 

l?^TihSe.''''"fii° '!S T*^' 'yP** -I'-testing ^tua«on; 
to be included in the volleyball unit. Instructions for the recordint 

self-testing. Students should be made aware of the importance of 
recording a I trials to insure a true picture of their kill i^'^oJe^^nt 
The self-testing situations which have been described itilire «ilv 
two basic physical set-ups which can be used for practicrf?Sm 
elementary volleyball skifl. to advanced skills. SliSenu of anv a« 
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W«?li -Volley Skill Tests 



CHARLOm WEST 

Southern Illinois University 
Carbond«lr( Illinois 



As early as the I930*t, physical educators were attempting to 
devise skill tests in volleyball. A number of food test batteries were 
constructed with adcquaU sUtistkal analyses. These tests, how- 
ever, need to be re-evaluated with respect to the current game of 
volleyball. In addition, measurement in most sports skills has 
improved due to the refinement of measaring instruments, greater 
knowledge of the use of statistical tools, and pertinent research 
related to sports such as volleyball. This information should enable 
the physical educator to select and modify the most appropriate 
tests for specific situations, whether they are to be used as practice 
devices, classification devices, or final estimates of an individual's 
ability to perform the skills in the game of volleyball. 

The w«il-volley test, one of the most popular of the volleyball skill 
tests, can serve many purposes. It can be used at the beginningof 
a unit to classify students into homogeneous teaching groups. The 
test can also be used as a final evaliMtion of general volleyball 
playing ability to suppleinent measures of such specific skills as the 
spike, pass or serve, as well as the teacher*s ratings of ability. If 
tne test is given at the beginning and at the end of the unit, scores 
can provide a basis for evaluating improvement. Skill tests such as 
the wall volley can be extremely useful aids in motivating improved 
performance. 

The wall-volley test is also an excellent practice device. Brady,' 
in studying two comparable skill groups of males, found that the 
group that practiced the wall volley won more ganies, were better 
players, and scored higher on the final test than those who had 
not used the test as a practice device. The test requires active 
concentration on the flight of the ball, constant adjustment of body 
position in receiving the b«IL and accuracy in setiding the ball to 
the wall. These are all desired actions in actual play. Wall-volley 
practice can also aid in developing and maintaining strength in the 
fingers and arms, which will eventually lead to better long passes. 
Progress can be witnessed within the first few trials of the test. 

Uttemrck QmrnettHy IS: 14*17; Mtrdi IM. 
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Wc«i ^ Unmd iluM 50 percent o( iNe ttttiftclft tcomi KielitK cm the 
last trial €4 a three-trial le«t with a three-foot retraining line and 
47 percent tcored highem on the thini trial when iMing a Aeven-foot 
rettraininf line. SiKty tiK percent icored hetler on tiie laM of two 
triak witfi no rettraining line Such knowtedgt of impr<»veniient 
faciiitaiei learning. 

The chart helow givn pertinent fact* on teveral waH-votley leMi. 
Some tr%iing procedures are comnKm to moti tetti and tome arc 
unM|iie to a «pecillc lest. 




ChfiM Jl tHi Md letiit .1«5<^ar«MMad Ti" 
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K^tm^t9W9m flMV fWtWnWm, twm wall MM MNIr MOT IMWM IWV 



line. TKaw kal^ %o woon dote hilt mofv oli^activaly. 

Tlitft may aktady pt rmantttt Him on tht floor in iht laatliif 
aiva. if llictc iintt do not vary to a graal «xlent from ilit tfitlrod 
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disiaiKc for the rc%lr4imnf line, ii 1% wise to ust the permiincnl lines. 
Too many line^ within one or iwo feel are confming lo the subjecK. 

Some authors recommend a tin strip or some material which will 
audiMy announce a line hit. Thi^i i% another aid in improving 
objectivity if the selected muterial will f>ot deflect the biill from its 
natural fli^t. 

All subjects should be tested by synchronized watches or by the 
same watch. If several stations are used, a well trained central 
timer can he employed. This person can start and terminate all 
trials with a loud, clear signal. 

If scores are compared, all subjects should take the test from the 
same unobstructed wall surface, since some are more resilient than 
dhere. 

Good regulation balls which are inflated properly should be used. 
Additional balls should be availaMe to the person being tested. These 
should be placed fairly dote by in a designated place. Having the 
Mibfect chaae a ball or dtducting Mts for losing control of a ball 
appears to ovcrpenaliM. The penalty of lost time in securing a 
new ball and placing it in play ia lufllcient. 

AdmimiMtrmikm mmi 9corim$t. Scorers should be well-trained in call- 
ing fouls such as lifting^ "puahing.** and 'holding." 

If a restraining line is used, someone should speciAca;;y watch 
for line violatiom and call *1ine** to inform the subiect and the 
scorer of each foul. 

The scorer can easily serve as a recorder. Having t%yo or more 
scorers recording ind e p en d e ntly improves the objectivity of the test. 

Several tetiing sUtiom can be working at one time. Part of 
the test's popularity is due lo iia economy of time. Udner > tested 
35 10 40 students in about a 15-iiiimiie period. 

A toes should start Uie beH in p ay to begin a trial or followwf ^ 
Iota of a baN. This loss does not count as a volley. For a hif •* u 
counted, the ball must be volleyed after the stfdeni reori^ ihi 
baN from the surface of the wall. 

Any hit made while on or over the restraining line is not counted. 

it should be c onaidarad a foul if a player sets up the ball to herself 
or commits a body foul. 

ComtmemiM. Three trials seem to be suflkient to produce accepUble 
reliability for moat age and skill groups. It is advanUgeous to test 
all subjects on several days to consider diurnal variatiom in 
performarKe. 

*^i!r" M««lih. Piiy&ical t.4iKmion, and lUcrcaikifi Con 

VMMkNi. aauii. MiM.. I9S4. 

It4 




Trials exceeding 30 seconds in length are exircmcly fm^^ 
most women players. Exccplionnlly highly skilled playcrN 
lon|er, however. 

There is some advantage for taller subjects if a 
straining line it used with a 7 fool 6 inch wall line. 1 
correlation of .41 between height and wall-volley tcst^ 
skill was held constant. To negate this advantage, l» 
lines should be set farther hack or the wall line should u 

For beginnina or poorly skilled players, this he^ ^ 
appears ne^igilNe. Beginning players need no refttrai»Miw 
skill improves contiderably. When beginners and pmm 
players were nK>ved back to seven feet, close to ^ 
zero for three l5-second triah. A similar number Im» 
when the wall line was raised and the restraining line % 
For better distribution of scores and greater diKrimii 
lubjccti. a 7 fool 6 inch wall line and no restraining HMi m mom- 
mended. As skill improves, the wall line should be tmmm ^ *e 
rcitraining line extended umil a maximum of 7 feet »s reached. 
Use of a seven-foot mtraining line it a good test for HUHmediale 
and skilled players. If drilling or letting is for high sets or pMses, a 
lO-fooc higft wall line reduced in width to fWe feet terves as an 
excellent meaaure. 

Incorporatinc these tugmtiont for the wall volley tctts into the 
appraisal of voTleyina playing ability should retult in more accurate 
evaluation. Althou^ a great deal of work hat been done in the 
area of volleyball skill tettt, there are many posaibilitics for con- 
tinued improvement through more refined analytit and study of 
current let! proceduret. 
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-<'W«mb«^|| is truly an itel sport ^ c 
— cc of good volleyMI is tcani ^\ 
1 departments sMocMfully 
nat programt, few realize a^d 
liflir jflAvge recreation inhcMH in thv^ 
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dig. The opportunity to practice these pMMg Ml 
the game which permits spiking. Teach the po%vcr % 
be played: offensive serve, two-arm bounce past. % 
improve the quality of play, occasional^ add om 
tiont, such as — 

1 . Boys, then everyone, must serve overhand. 

2. Each team must use three hits. 

3. Each team must use the "1-2-3 * pass-set-spite 
add that #2 must be a girl. 

4. Each team must play the ball in a certain l-2-r 
a. Pass to the center forward who sets the bM ^ i 

left forward. 

h. Pass to the left or right forward who sets thr MM 
ter forward. 

5 . Each team must use a **change-of-pMe** play : 

a. Passcrl#l> doMiheiet-up. 

b. Set-up l#2> Mil ball directly over Uw 

c. Spikeri#3> lipaHieballover tliriwtina 

This type of com* vollcyMI brings owl the hot im^ 
overhead serve, chest Ms, dig paw, spikc» and 
desirable goab for all pkpers. 

It is particularly nrcBMaty in coed Mi»yba0ii» 4N 
to play their pMiltoa and to ''call** far the ML mmm 
undentwd that they ate expected to play Ite M 10 mm mmm. 
and the toys muat expect them to do so. Ai 
the effom of one a aa iht i. The ymmm man who 
point-winning crois oaurt spike wM tmm tm to 
beside him and give cmlil where it it by remariHit 
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Coed incruiunl loui 
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Volleyball Doubles 

FtANCES LAURA CHAM4AN 

Lo$ Angeles City Schools 
Los Angeles, California 

The game of volleyball doubles is an exciting, fast adaptation of 
volleyball. Advanced players are challenged by the great demand 
for accuracy, precision, and use of deceptive plays. It is popular 
in high schools, in colleges, and on our western beaches. 

The historical background of volleyball doubles is obscure. Joan 
Schutt, University of Washington, wrote a brief article describing 
it in the DGWS VolltyhaH Guide (1945-47), and the implication 
is that the game originaicd at Hic University of California, Los 
Angeles, in the Women's Athleiic Association. 

Court: Oiw-lialf the saae of the regulation volleyball court split 
lenathwiic; or a recU^, 60 feet long and 15 feet wide. Two 
volleyhall rfnnfcle i courts are marficd on one regulation volleyball 
court (»ee4tairam). 

Equipmem: Regulation voUeybaR. 

Ttam: Two players: one forward and one back. 

Gamt: The ball is put into play, and the game proceeds in exactly 
the same way at the regulation ga«n of volleyball. The only excep- 
tion is as followi: 

A game r onaii l i of whichever occurs first of the following, pro- 
vided one team has a nwo-point n^anUge: 

a. A team hat 15 points. 

b. Four minutaa nl playing time. 

PlayiHR Rules: The mln are the OAcial Volleyball Rules. The 
only exception it in Rnie 7. where *e time of the game is reduced 
from eight nrinuiet to iMr minuica. 

VoRtybni doublet afcrdt playm excellent practice in more ad- 
vanced aURt, such as tet-ani tpi fc . set-up control, forward set. 
overhead tat, and olfanaive and delMjve playt. Players are encour- 
aged to ineafporate nme advanoad lervet, overhead, mttcellaneous 
tpins. and curves. 

Although we recommand volleyball doubles as an exciting, highly 
skilled game for advanced playen, it can be adapted for use as a 
lead-up game where the purpose is to develop precision, skill in 
covering the court, and team plays. 
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The Ideal Volleyball nilli 11 



IV V. 



Can any one individual ever be the ideal official? What qimlitwi 
and characlehslics are necessary to warrant that ^Hiynation? 

The ideal oflkiaJ. according to Phillip Fox. is Mnt^y, physically, 
and emotionally able; he is inconspicuous: he warn evcryUiint hut is 
rarely noticed himself. He is firm but considmie mmi 
he is at the right place at the right time. He knows silii 
say and mean and can employ the proper technifMs mi 
of ofDciating. 

Time magazine stales that the official ^ 
of a supreme court iustice, the physicil 
endurance of a lob, and the imperturl 
tion, he must know hwi^drrdi of rtiles, . 
with confident inaltcy, and be unaware erf 
ongoing play. 

Some coaches fad the ofldnl should be caiaMy 
reflexes, obfadivity, jt^pwitf, Mtl recall of rules, n^ 
consistency without cmt in Ancting game play. (Mbar mmbs 
think the official portnyn the anthoritative hgttre, a hsAy, mm they 
can yell at, ro n^ m n, *'pata the buck** to. 

ThoM of us in educannn view the aActal as an eiMie »Mtew 
a teacher, a Icnier, one who reiacia the iainil vate iMM. and 
one who e wr nyi fiLs the best thwe ia in plnf. 

An official ammet the rtaponaibiNty of dhecting ainy m^m^ 
framework of ipactfled nrfes which arc rtancturcd m mmmm ^ 
play and equal opportunity to cnmfta within the bonnrib aff mmm. 




In our age o# petmisatvenesa, thii framiiik of 
structure within which dlicipline may be 
official play there it a riglit and a wrong. ( 
vidual to stand alone and to make iMeHL, 
group. As this decision makii^ baaed on I 
trainmg, and changing conditiont, bfcotti ni 
desirable carry-over value. 
Proper training of offlciab mquirat mod >«i, 

the student official to uae at a laboratory for praetioe. _ 

should strengthen the entire instructional, intramural, ani extra- 
mural volley p rogiam. 
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Requiring team memhm to olinac is an excellent way to teach 
sportsmanship and to Jcvciop dMcactcr. A playing member who 
has had training in officuMig h litair to have a greater appreciation 
and respect for officials. 

Ty^ or OMcWi 

All of us have observed a variety of types of officials. 

Leading the list is the who directs according to 

the letter of the rule, paying no aifeention to the spirit of the game. 

The unofficial just picks up the wliistle with the idea that anyone 
can officiate. 

The out-of'it officimi is the meefc ^iet one who rarely calls any- 
thing; when she doo she is apdopnic about it. 

The official who feds she must caH an equal number of violations 
for each team is known at arr-MW offtcioi,. If she reiwes a call 
against one team* she i gwuwa tf» Mif iMie for the opponents. 

The show-off offkml dtamm^ fkm «anter of the ring and plays 
to the specuton, nMickint ca* ^MMion with great show. 

The Kood official knows *r aata JUid signals, uses good judgment 
in determining illegal play, mA m q^Metly efficient in the performance 
of her duties. 

BecMliv m 0«cW 

As a rated or beginning offkaai, you should take advantage of 
every opportunity to practice ollicwtinf . Read the rules, learn them, 
and continue to read thcai until you know them backward and for- 
ward. Find someone «Ao trains and rates officials and question 
those things you do not understand. Attend workshops and clinics. 
Practice every chance you have. Request that games be scheduled 
in the instructional or iHainural program to provide practice situa- 
tions. Start to learn as taon as you can; volleyball provides a good 
foundation for training in dbe officiating of other sports. Study your 
rules and take the wnnn lest the first time it Is offered. Review 
your test and clarify al ^Mtions you misMd. Watch other good 
officials and mentally aAsiate siMi them. Practice and practice so 
you will be able to ooMiatrale an the aaaae when you take your 

Kractical examination. Dka not rupgct a Nalianal rating the first time 
ut continue to prnetice and to slady your rules. Find out what 
your practical examination evaluaiia* was so you can improve your 
weak points. Take advantagt ol avcry opportunity to practice and 
to learn and your chances of baeoming a National official will be 
much greater. 
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Sftmct la OActedi^ VolcyWI 

In general, the article entitled "Techniques of Officiating Volley- 
which appears in each edition of the DGWS VolUybaH Guide, 
provides a guicfe for the officials. Learn the signals and practice so 
they become automatic with the decision. Acquire the habit of 
holding your whistle in the hand to the receiving team's side of the 
net. When the side-out signal is given, transfer the whistle to the 
other hand. You can easily keep the teams straight following this 
procedure as the serving team is always to the side of the free hand 
which is being used for signals. 

Know all fouls and violations: have someone demonstrate all 
types of illegal ball handling until you can recognize it each time. 
Identify it by blowing your whistle, making a verbal announcement, 
and givmg the proper arm signal. Train your eyes to watch the ball 
constantly: watch the person preparing to receive the ball, watch 
the preliminaiy arm and hand action as well as the immediate fol- 
low-through. Frequently these will give you a clue to any iliegal ball 
handling which occurs. 

Announce the foul or violation clearly so that players, coaches, 
scorers, and timers can hear. Hold your signab long enough for all 
to ice to prevent confusion and misundenunding. Your signals 
should be so explicit that one could watch them and tell what was 
going on during the game. 

Tkt SfM eff llM IMt 

Remember, it is not the letter of the rule but the spirit of the rule 
that makes a good game. As an official one should not destroy this 
spirit or allow the players to violate it. An official should take the 
initiative when she discovers a violation of the spirit of the rule and 
makes a ruling immediately. For example, a team was reported to 
have used splints on their thumbt during a tournament. When the 
officials discovered this and a request was made to remove them, 
they protested saying. *There is nothing in the rules which says we 
cannot do this.** 

There b no way to prepare an official for every situation she may 
face. Therein lies the challenge. It is through practice, study, and 
experience that one can begin to learn hundreds of rules, make 
split-second decisions, and concentrate only on the play. Officiating 
can be a very utitfying experience for those who are willing to 
devote the time and energy to acquiring the necessary skills. 
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Comparisons of Volleyball Rules 



JO ANNE THOKPE 

Southern Illinois University 
CarbondaU. Illinois 



Three sets of volleyball rules are currently employed: those 
of the Inlemalional Volleyball Federation, those of the United 
Slates Volleyball Association, and those of the Division for Girls 
and Women's SporU, Althoufh the gantes are basically similar, 
minor differences complicate play between i^XMipt. Most girls and 
women's groups play under DGWS rules, while in the United States 
most men play under USVBA rules. All international competition, 
such as that in the Olympics, as well as all play in foreign countries, 
is under international Volleyball Federation rules. For your interest 
the three seu of current rules are contrasted bekm: 



Number of 
Players 

Court 
Net 



Spiking Line 
SubsUtution 



DGWS 
6 



None 

One player 
may not enter 
more than two 
tinMt in one 
game. 



If a player 
re-enters, he 
must take Ms 
original 
place in the 
serving order 



USVBA 
6 

8'— men 

women 

W 

One player 
may not enter 



three timet in 
one game. 



If a player 
re'^niefSf he 
must take bis 
original 
place in the 
•erving order. 



!ntermaio9ml 
6 

{9x 18 meten) 
rilH''— men 

women 
10" 

Teams allowed 
only six subatitu- 
tlontin^ 



playermay not 
enter more than 
two times in one 



When re-entering 
must take original 
position. Only 
the original 
player may take 
the siAscituia*s 
plaee. 
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Official mul«s for 
eor«crMtlon Voll«ybAll 

Mil NflMfiN: 

For Mgfc lairih. Hit o«cM Mi MflM it 7 fail kwlw. 

For mNm mi4 aMi itoym. Hit ottcM Mt MilM it • InI. 



C TUf MM Ml cowM ^Jl^ jjirti mi Hmm 



b T. WIM • Mi it iliq^ inoffv iImmi m pism m • mm. m$ 
of mw oioil ko a iM. 

k t. iMOpc for mt Mnw. Hit Ml moy kt coo i a cM wM ooy ^ of 
mi My. 

<My ptoyort io 1I10 froM M ol iIm Um of tfia mnm may Hock, 
of loM« V oli i MI 

iV. Tka ooom of ptevan iHaN ko touM Io iMr orto of 
wOw ma wtm poov, noyon cao m lOHHioao oy 



of wrviaa m MiaaM ky taNy- 

. ^m a playar ioWM liar laroi of 

Hm off^K noy ka aMiai al tafMlof of liia 



9. Cmm off ma i^oaaaa «ii«ooyiy lar aack poM 

It umtiiTh S I Skt^ ^^"eLar SuTjkSiutiTltt^ in tka 
i^Niai^jaoi|M wrvlijj^^ajjiii^ojj^m 

N a plivor n aim, wrUa 2. Cm ool 2 If ma jtwaii^ni 1 
m!? ^^tokaiiaiiilS oMila ^HttSiir Sa'^ kpaki* Wkao ll It 1 



lomaolli^ mot ika atoy 001 piov io mal imm opaki* Wkao ll It oaott* 

amoi a tokaiiioiloo ka atooa ootftr ma ipHlal aaovltloo tiaii^ io 
4f flaa* Sf» ^ratv a Noa Ikfoaoii mo ioiiMo4 piaytr^ oootat lo4l* 
camM mat mt moy 001 lo^olarma oiakH. WWa ma kkkfovMoo 
iH^ io tkt NMt aoMM. If 00 ipM It ataitkh 10 m oUt Ika 

^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ ^^^^^^^ ^^A^AA ^^^M ^^a^^^A ^^^^^^^^ ^^^M ^^^^^^^^^M ^^^/^^^^^m 



IMm a laooi lokot ikoa oot lomar iM Ikr a ■■kiiili l ita>, 
g mo O) Mao'lot Tkoa^. If a aaaoM How aol It takao, 
f mo(2>. 

FlM StfvOt Cooftf OooM Woo Wft aia«« tfiooM ki Mlatf ool vMi 
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